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PREFACE. 



This book is intended to be put into the bands of 
boys as soon as tbej have tboroughlj learnt the 
Accidence of the Latin Grammar, and are presumably 
competent to attempt somethiDg more than mere 
exercises on the various parts of speech. 

An experience of many years with boys at this 
stage of their education has convinced me that the 
old-fashioned plan of giving the rules of syntax one 
by one. and appending a certain number of examples 
to each, is a mistake. A boy of ordinary intelligence 
will write off any number of such examples in an 
hour, without bestowing a moment's real thought 
upon them. He has his one rule before his eyes, be 
it of case, mood, or tense, and there is no alternative 
course open to him which would call into play the 
faculty of choice. Put, however, the same idiom 
before him in a continuous piece, with no special 
rule at the beginning of it, and he is '* all at sea " 
immediately. 

At the same time the plan of commencing at once 
with continuous pieces is like (to use a comparison 
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not altogether unclassical) putting a novice in the 
art of rowing into an " eight," before he has under- 
gone preliminary training in a " pair oar." The 
idioms in the continuous piece may be the same as 
would occur in separate examples, but the youthful 
mind iB bewildered by the impoBing appearance of 
the whole, and plunges haphazard in medias res. 
As soon, however, as the pupil has acquired some 
knowledge of the most ordinary rules, and facility 
in applying them, I should advise the occasional 
introduction of continuous pieces, if only to vary 
the monotony of disconnected examples. 

Another peculiarity of prevailing systems, also 
involving a great waste of time both to master and 
pupil, is that little or no distinction is made between 
rules in which the Latin and English idioms are the 
same, and those in which they are different ; e,g,y the 
genitive of the Author and Possessor and the con- 
struction of the Relative Pronoun are illustrated by 
about the same number of examples. This pecu- 
liarity I have studiously attempted to avoid. 

Speaking generally, my chief aim has been never 
to put down a sentence which does not, either from 
its own construction or from its indiscriminate 
position amongst others more or less different in 
kind, exact from the pupil some exercise of thought, 
however small. He will always either find some 
slight difference of idiom, or have to make his choice 
from a certain number of rules. 

Thus I have commenced with the simplest pos- 
sible examples of the first rule, which presents a 
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difficulty to the pupil — that of the Eelatit^e Pronoun. 
Those only who have taught young boys will under- 
stand why I have stuck to this rule so long at the 
beginning, and kept it specially in view throughout 
the book; it is the pons asinorum of Latin com- 
position. As soon as the average pupil may be 
expected to be sufficiently familiar with it to combat 
fresh difficulties in the same sentence, I have pro- 
ceeded to other rules — notably those which upset 
the juvenile axiom, that "of," "with," "by," &o., 
are necessarily the signs of particular cases; that 
" to " before a verb stands warranty for the Infini- 
tive Mood, and the conjunction " that " for ut with 
the Subjunctive. The idiomatic inversions of the 
Infinitive and Subjunctive moods I have taken 
together, both because they stand out in marked 
contrast over and over again in Caesar, the first 
Latin prose author put into the hands of the young, 
and in order to test the pupil's progressive dis- 
crimination. 

At the same time, while I have enlarged . upon 
and endeavoured to explain those rules which ex- 
perience has told me are the most difficult for a boy 
to comprehend, and ignored others as being super- 
fluous, I have, as far as possible, condensed all such 
as admit of condensation. The principles of apposi- 
tion, of the cases after "^o," " creor" &c., and the 
double accusative governed by factitive verbs, are 
the same, and are much better and more easily 
impressed upon the pupil by being comprehended 
in one general rule, than by being spread over three 
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diflFerent ones possessed of no visible connection 
with each other. The former method furnishes him 
with a leading principle of universal grammar ; the 
latter simply encourages a parrot-like recollection 
of particular instances. 

Lastly, although the examples are so worded as 
to recall from time to time the memory of the pupil 
to the various rules which have gone before, I have 
placed, immediately after each group of rules, a 
certain number of examples, for rendering which 
no knowledge is required beyond that of the rules 
to which they particularly refer, and the general 
ones at the beginning of the book. My object in 
this is to allow the master as much freedom as 
possible in deciding on the order in which the rules 
are to be taken. 

I do not for a moment pretend that this book is 
in itself suflBcient, without regular oral instruction 
from the master, — no book can be ; but I entertain 
the hope that it will be of some use by preventing 
the waste of time involved in dictating sentences, and 
by enabling the pupil to grasp, with less " vivd voce " 
explanation than is now necessary, the elementary 
principles of Latin Prose Composition, 
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ROLES TO BE COMMITTED TO MEMORY. 

1. Adjectives and Participles always agree in 
/ , Gender, Number, and Case, with, some Noun, Sub- 
stantive, or Pronoun, expressed or understood. 

2. When two or more Substantives in the same 
clause are luaed to denote the same thing, they are 
put in the same Case. 

3. The Relative Pronoun agrees with its Ante- 
cedent — that is, the word to which it relates — in 
Gender and Number, but its Case depends on the 
construction of its own clause. 

4. Transitive Verbs govern an Accusative Case. 

5. The following Prepositions govern an Accusa- 
tive Case : — 

Ante, apud, adj adversus, 
Circum, drca, dira, cis, 
Contra^ inters erga, extra, 
InfroLf intraf juzta, o6, 
PeneSt pone, post et praster, 

B 
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PropCf propter f per, secundum y 
Supra, versus^ uUra^ trans. 

The following govern an Ablative : — 

A, abt absqucj coram, de, 
Palam, clam, cum, ex et e, 
Sine, tenus, pro et prss. 

The following govern an Accusative, to expresys 
Motion ; an Ablative, to express Eest : — 

Super, subter, sub and in, 

6. When any of the following Prepositions are 
prefixed to a Verb, instead of being written sepa- 
rately before the Nonn, the Case governed by them 
is usually the Dative : — 

Ad, antCf con, in, inter, de, 
Ob, svb, super, post et prx. 

As, 

Legatum legioni prssficit. 

He sets a lieutenant over the legion. 

7. The Ablative Case without a Preposition is 
used to express Cause, Manner, and Instrument, or 
Means. 

8. Genders. 

Mountains, Months, and Elvers are Masculine. 
Towns, Countries, Trees, and Islands, are Feminine. 
Indeclinable nouns are Neuter. 

1st and 5th Declensions, Feminine. 

Except words signifying Males and dies, which is Mas- 
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online or Feminine in the singular number, and always 
Masculine in the plural. 

2nd and 4tli Declensions. The endings us and 
er are Masculine ; um and u, Neuter. 

Principal exceptions i^ManuSf domusi and humus. Femi- 
nine ; virus, valgus, and pelagus, Neuter. 

3rd Declension. The ending or is Masculine; 
to, tio, tea, tu8, tudo, trix, Feminine ; e, men, us, 
ur, Neuter. 

Exceptions : — Arbor, Feminine ; marmor, xquor, cor, 
Neuter. 

The endings 18 and es (when the word does not 
increase in the genitive case) are Feminine. 
Masculine exceptions : — 

Amnis, axis, cauliSy collis, 
Clunis, erinis, fascis, foUis, 
Fustis, ignis, orbis, ensis, 
Panis, piscis, postis, mensis, 
Torris, unguis and cancUis, 
Vectis, vermis and natalis. 
Lapis, sanguis, oucumis, 
Pulvis, cassest manes, glis. 

Mostly Masculine, sometimes Feminine : — 

CaUis, funis, finis, 
Torquis, sentis, dnis. 

Words of frequent occurrence to be learnt off: — 

Masculine soi, flos etfons, 
Sal, dens, imber, mos et mons, 
Cardo, ordo, pes et pons. 
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Most that end in ex and es, 
If their genitiyes increase. 

To the Feminine annex 

Monosyllables in x, 

Mens, mors, cohors, stirps and m«, 

Fors, sors, pecus (pecudis), 

Cervix, polys, laus et ars, 

The endings " ido,^ " tido*' pars, 

Hiems, caro, cos et dos, 

Neuter cer, far, ass et os. 
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KULES OF SYNTAX A^D EXAMPLES. 

Th|} Eelative Pronoun. 

Your first difficulty will be with the Eelative 
Pronoun, qui, quce, quod. It is easy enough to put 
it into the same gender and number as its antece- 
dent — that is, the word to which it refers ; but to 
decide its case requires thought. You must recol- 
lect that in Latin, as in English, this pronoun is 
placed first in the clause to which it belongs, whether 
it governs or is governed by the verb in that clause. 
Take, for instance, the two following examples : — 

CaniSi qui hominem amat. 
The dog, which loves the man. 

Cants, quern homo amat. 

The dog, which the man loves. 

In the first instance qui is the Subject or Nominative 
case to amat, and hominem the Object or Accusative 
case after amat ; in the second, homx) is the Subject or 
Nominative case, and quern the Object or Accusative 
case. You will best understand this by thinking in 
what case the antecedent would be, if it were written 
again instead of the pronoun, which represents it 
in the relative clause, in the first instance, the dog 
loves the man ; therefore, " which," representing 
** the dog," is put in the Nominative case : in the 
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second instance, the man loves the dog; therefore, 
" which," representing " the dog," is put in the 
AocTisative case. 

Before you attempt to render in Latin a sentence 
containing a relative clause, satisfy yourself as to 
where that clause begins and where it ends, and be 
careful to place your stops as you see them in the 
English. A relative clause occurring in the middle 
of a sentence, will have a comma at either end of it ; 
if it forms the last part of a sentence, it will be 
included between a comma and a full stop. Then 
recollect that the case of every noun or adjective 
included within those stops, is utterly independent 
of the rest of the sentence. For example — 

Urbs, quam Spartam vocamus, Laeedasmon etiam votoAur, 
The city, which we call Sparta, is also called Laoedsomoxi. 

In this example Spartam is put in the Accusative 
case, because it is in apposition to quam, the word 
which represents urh8 in the relative clause ; it has 
nothing whatever to do with urha itself, because that 
word is outside the relative clause. Lacedssmon, on 
the contrary, is in the Nominative case, because it 
is in apposition to urhs, and in the same clause 
with it. 

ExEBoiSE I. — The Belatxye Pbonoun. 

1. The river (ftuviw) is full. 

The rain has made tlie river fall. 

The rain, which has fallen from the clouds, has made the 
river fuUer. 
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The raio, which the clouds have sent down, has made the 
river more fall. 

- The riyer has heen made yery full by the rain, which has 
fallen. 

The riyer, which the rains had made so full, is beginning 
to subside (deereeco). 

2. The rose (rosa) was beautiful. 

The rose, which you plucked, was yery beautiful. 

We plucked the roses, which we saw. 

Let us pluck the roses, which are blooming in the garden. 

The smell of the rose, which your brother plucked, was 
yery pleasant. 

Giye the roses, which you hold in your hand, to your 
brother Charles. 

ExEBOiSB n. — The Same. 

3. The sea (mare) will be rough. 

The storm, which has arisen (coorior), will make the .sea 
very rough. 

The seas, which stoims haye made yery rough, will be 
calm again to-morrow. 

The sea has already become more calm. 

The sea, which flows between (interflttd) Greece and Asia 
Minor, is called the JSgean {Mgeus). 

4. The day has become dark. ^ ^ 
The clouds, which made the day dark, haye disappeared 

(jevanenGo), 

The day, which the clouds seemed about-to-make-dark, 
has turned out (evado) bright. 

The day, which has been so dark, has become bright. 

The clouds have made-dark the day, which before was 
bright. 

The clouds haye hidden the sun, which we saw before. 

Exercise IIL — The Same. 

5. These mountains are high. 

Those mountains, which we see, are yery high. 
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That mountain, whose peak the snow coveis, is very 
beautiful. 

The Muses inhabited a mountain, which was called Par- 
nassus. 

The mountain, which the Muses inhabited, was called 
Parnassus. 

The Greeks called the mountain, which was said to be the 
abode of the Muses, Parnassus. 

6. The snow covers the fields. 

The fields, which were green, are now white. 

The snow Has made the fields white. 

The fields, which the snow covers, are white. 

The snow, which has made the fields white, will 8oon be 
melted. 

The warm breezes have melted the snow, by which the 
wide fields were covered. 

ExEHOiSB IV. — The Same. 

7. The sun scorches the fields. 

The Sim causes the heat, which we feel. 

The sun causes the heat, which scorches the fields. 

The heat, which we feel, is very great (gravis). 

The summer heat has scorched the fields, which the spring 
rain had refreshed. 

* That day which you and I (Note 1, page 87) spent together 
was the hottest of the whole year. 

8. The hare runs fast. 

The hare, which the dogs pursue, runs very fast. 
The hare, which is running so fast, will escape. 
The dogs, which are pursuing the hare, will not catch it. 
The dogs, which we see pursuing the hare, will soon 
catch it. 

The dog, which first catches the hare, will win the prize. 

Exercise V. — The Same. 

1. Jupiter, king of the Gk)ds, was also called Diespiter — 
that is, father of days. 
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2. The ancients gave the name Biespiter to Jupiter, king of 
the Gods. 

3. Those, whom we call Greeks, were anciently (anttqmtus) 
called Danai, Achni, Argiyi. 

4. Homer (Homertu) called those, who were afterwards 
called Greeks, Danai, AchsBi, Argivi. 

5. Prosperity makes many friends, adversity few. 

6. Adversity often loses the friends, whom prosperity has 
found. 

7. Ton deserve to be called an idle man. 

8. O Goddess, who mlest pleasant Antimn I 

9. O Mercnry (Mercuriue), eloquent grandson of Atlas, who 
hast formed (formo) by thy voice the habits of men. 

10. Of all the ancient inhabitants of Britain, those who inha- 
bited Kent (CanUum) were the most civilized. 

11. Achilles, bravest of the Greeks, slew Hector, leader of the 
Trojans. 

12. The Boman senators were called Conscript ^Coj^scripttui) 
Ffkthers. 

13. The Bomans called those, whom they had chosen (as) 
senators, Conscript Fathers. 

ExiBBCiBE VI. — ^The Same. 

1. Bomulus is said to have been the founder of Bome. 

2. The Boman people called Bomalus their founder. 

3. Bomulus and Bemus were sons of Mars and the vestal 
(vestalia) virgin, Bhea Sylvia. 

4. Whom the Gods love, die young. 

5. It is Egeria who supplies the waters, a goddess pleasing 
(gratus) to the Muses. 

6. He built an altar, which is called ** greatest." 

7. He will build an altar, which he will call " greatest.** 

8. But I, who walk {inoedo) as Queen of the Gods, am 
called both the sister and wife of Jupiter. 

9. Whom have not riches mado insolent ? 

10. Whose field is that, which you and your servants were 
ploughing ? (Note 1, page 87.) 
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11. He and I did none of those things, which the rest were 
doing. 

12. I, whom you call your friend, show myself to be false. 

13. Control {eompuco) the passion, which, unless it obeys, 
rules. 

ExEBCiSE YII. — ^I^ Same, 

1. He snatched the arrows, which his faithful friend was 
carrying. 

2. O thou, who rulest the affairs of Gods and men, be 
present I 

3. The soldiers, whom he had levied, were assembling. 

4. O fortunate-ones (forttmatus), whose walls are now rising I 

5. She filled with wine the bowl (patera), which her ancestors 
had been wont (to fill). 

6. Men are bom, not made poets. 

7. Those, who cross the sea, change their clime (but) not 
their hearts (animum). 

8. The messenger, whom you sent, has returned. 

'9. Plato is a witness of this thing, whom Dion had (as) a 
master. 

10. I-am pious MneaSf who carry with me (Note 2, p. 87) in 
my fieet the household-gods rescued from the enemy. 

11. .tineas built a city, which he called Liavinium, in honour 
(in honorem) of his wife Lavlnia. 

12. Sad words become a sad countenance. 

13. William (Gulielmus) becomes king of the land, which he 
has conquered. 

ExEBCiSE y III.— The Same. 

1. Between Britannia and Hibemia there is an island, which 
was called Mona. 

2. Ye who derive your race from a divine source. 

3. The ancient Gauls held pretty-much (fere) the same 
opinion concerning the Gods, which the other nations (held). 

4. The southern part of Italy was called Magna Griecia on 
account of the very many cities, which the Greeks had built 
there. 
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5. The Icarian Sea receiyed its name from Icartus, son of 
Dasdalus, who fell into it. 

6. Icarus attempted to fiy across the sea by means of the 
waxen wings, which his father Deedalus had made for him. 

7. Bomulus, the founder and first king of Bome, is said to 
have been taken up into heaven in the chariot of his father 
Mars. 

8. On account of the cruel wrath, which Juno, queen of the 
Gods, felt towards the Trojans. 

9. That part of Gkiul, which lay beyond the Alps, furthest 
from Borne, was called Transalpine Gaul. 

10. Near the Coast of Sicily lie two rocky islands, Scylla and 
Gharybdis, between which the sea is very rough. • 

ExEBCiSE IX. — The Same. 

1. The tower, which you see on yonder (iUe) hill, is very 
high. 

2. O ship, which earnest the riches of many nations safe to 
these shores. 

3. Goriolanus receiyed his name from Gorioli, a town of the 
Yolscians, which he had taken. 

4. He stood in-the-presence-of his father Lollius. 

5. You will go with me across the river into the territories 
of Ariovistus, leader of the Germans. 

6. We shall start from this city before sunset. 

7. With (aptid) whom did you leave your brother James ? 

8. With a friend, who will preserve him from the enemy. 

9. These things happened beyond the expectation of all, who 
knew anything about (de) the character of the conqueror. 

10. Let us hope-for better things. 

11. The people, whose city we have taken, will seek another 
land. 

12. Whose are the towers, which we see rising (to rise) before 
our eyes ? 
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Signs of the Cases and PrepositioNv^. 

When the preposition " of" occurs, you must not 
think that the noun which follows it is to be put 
in the Genitive case as a matter of course, nor that 
" to " and " for " are necessarily the signs of the 
Dative, and " by," " with," or " from " of the Abla- 
tive. Sometimes a Preposition followed by its case 
is required to express these words; at other times 
it is necessary to use a different case to the one 
which you would expect, without a preposition. 

The following are the simplest and most general 
rules for rendering the above English prepositions, 
and the nouns which they govern, in Latin. In 
learning them, you should bear in mind that it is 
never safe to make use of any case in Latin, without 
being able to support your usage by a rule of 
syntax. 

By— 

(1.) Of Agency — that is, when the action is brought 
about by a person or living thing. By the 
preposition a or a& ; as, 



Caesar a Bruto percussus est. 
Gsesar was stabbed by Brutus. 



(2.) Of Instrumentality — that is, when the action is 
brought about by a lifeless thing. By the Ab- 
lative without a preposition ; as, 

Cxsar sicd percussvs est. 
Ceesar was stabbed by a dagger. 
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(3.) Of Place. By the prepositions ad or ajmd, to 
signify nearness ; as, 

Sunt tibi horti ad Ttberim. 
You have gardens by the Tiber. 

By proeter, generally compounded with the 
verb, to express motion past or along ; as, 

Domum nostram qui prxterlabitur amnis. 
The river which glides by my house. 

Adverbially, without a preposition : 

Terra marique. 
By land and sea. 

(4.) Of Time. By ad ; as, 

Ad quintum diem redibo. 

I will return by the fifth day. 

(5.) In Adjurations. By per ; as. 

Per Deo8 te oro. 

By the Gods I pray you. 

Foe— 
(1.) Signifying " instead of," " in proportion to," " in 
behalf of." By pro; as, 

Alcestia pro Admeto morUia est. 
Alcestis died for Admetus. 

Funera sunt magnifica pro culta. 
Their funerals are siuuptuous in proportion to their 
manner of living. 

Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 

It is sweet and honourable to die for one's country. 
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(2.) Of Place. By Accusative without a preposition 
if the place be a Town ; otherwise, by Accu- 
sative with a preposition ; as, 

ProfectuB est Bomam, 
He set out for Borne. 

Profectus est in Itcdiam, 
He set out for Italy. 

(3.) The Length or Duration of Time. By the Ac- 
cusative without a preposition, or, to convey 
a more protracted idea, by the Accusative with 
the preposition per ; as, 

Tres annos aherat 

He was away for three years. 

Ludi per decern dies fctcti sunt. 

The games were celebrated for ten days. 

(4.) When it introduces the object of the substantive 
immediately preceding, by the Genitive ; as. 

Amor patrias, — Love for one's country. 

From — 
(1.) Is a sign of the Ablative case to express Cause, 
Origin, or Place from which one goes, if it be 
the name of a Town ; as, 

Timore exanimatus est 
He died from fear. 

Sate sanguine Divttm ! 

O thou sprung from the blood of the Gods ! 

Deniaratus fugU Corintho. 
Demaratus fled from Corinth. 

(2.) A preposition is required to express Time, and 
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Place from which one goes, when it is not the 
name of a Town ; as, 

A prima luce ad solis ocoasum. 
From daybreak to snnset. 

Pompeius fugit ab Italia. 
Pompey fled from Italy. 

Of— 

A sign of the Genitive ; except, 

(1.) To express Origin, when the Ablative is re- 
quired; as, 

Jove natus, — Bom of Jupiter. 

(2.) To express Material, when the Ablative, either 
alone or with the prepositions de^ ex, is 
required; as, 

i mar more | 

ViUx de marmore > factx. 

ex marmore \ 

Villas built of marble. 

(3.) When the words on each side of it denote the 
same thing, and are therefore in the same 
case by apposition ; as, 

Urhs Boma, — The city of Borne. 

(4.) In the sense of " concerning," when it must be 
rendered by the preposition de ; as, 

De quo loqueris ? — Of what are you speaking f 

N.B. — " On " and " about," in the sense of ** concerning," are 
also rendered by de. 
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(5.) In siicli expressions as, 



Swnmus | 

Imus > mons. — The 

Medius ) 



(top I 

bottom > of the moantain. 
middle | 



(6.) After the substantives opus, ustis, need ; the ad- 
jectives dignus, indignu8 ; and the verb dignor ; 
as, 

Qaid <ypu8 est verbis f — ^What need is there of words? 

(7.) To express Want or Deprivation, when some- 
times the Genitive and sometimes the Ablative 
is used ; as, 

Armis spoliatus. — Stripped of his arms. 
Eget xris, — He lacks money. 

(8.) To express Quality, where an adjective is added 
to the substantive : here the Genitive and 
Ablative are equally appropriate ; as, 

Juvenisi'^'^'^.*;^^'^: 
{summt tngenn. 

A youth of very great talent. 

But when the substantive stands alone, an 
adjective or some phrase must be used ; as, 

Juvenis ingeniosus, not ingenii or ingenio, 
A youth of talent. 

To— 

By the Dative, except when motion is implied. 
When motion is implied, by the Accusative ^ 

(1.) In the case of Towns, without a preposition ; as, 

Bomam ibo. — I will go to Borne. 
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» 

(2.) Otherwise with a preposition ; as, 

In or ad ItaXiam ibo. — I will go to Italy. 

(3.) Ad duo millia. — To (the number of) two thousand. 

With — 
(1.) By the Ablative without a preposition, when 
manner or instrument is implied ; as, 

Magnis itineribua contendit. 
He hastens with forced marches. 

liomulus 8tta manu fralrem occidit, 
Bomulas slew his brother with his own hand. 

(2.) In the sense of " together with " by the preposi- 
tion cum ; as, 

Ego tecum iho. 
I will go with you. 

(3.) Often by an adverb; as, 

Celeriter. — With speed. 
Libenter. — With pleasure. 

Exercise X. — The Oases and Prepositions. 

1. The waters of the river Timavus flowed by the walls of the 
city of Patavium, which is now called Padi:^. 

2. Caesar set out for Gergovia with three legions. 

3. They made for themselves garments of the skins of wild 
beasts. 

4. The YolcfB bad a great reputation for justice and warlike 
prowess. 

5. The river Arar, which flows through the territories of the 
^dui into the river Rhone {Rhodanus), is of marvellous 
slowness. 

c 
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6. C»8ar, having been informed of these things, departed at- 
once from his winter-quarters together with the legions, which 
he had just enrolled. 

7. The consuls remained outside the city with the army. 

8. What think you of Jupiter ? 

9. I myself will carry the solemn gifts to your temples. 

10. A mother about to go to the funeral-pyre of her son. 

11. The town of Gades, which was founded by the Tyrians 
(Tyrii), gave its name to the Straits of Gaditauus. 

12. The fool is poffed up with his own conceit. 

Exercise XI. — ^The Same. 

1. She calls-forth from the camp her aged father together 
with her faithful spouse. 

2. The wood of Ardennes (Arduennd) stretches from the 
river Khine (Bhentia) through the territories of the Treviri to 
the borders {inttium) of the Bemi. 

3. The wings, which Daedalus had made for his son Icams, 
were melted by the heat of the sun. 

4. The Germans reckoned in the number of gods those only, 
whom they saw, or by whose help they were openly aided. 

5. Tarquinius knocks-off the tops of the lilies with a rod. 

6. Hipparchus was killed by Harmodius with a dagger. 

7. Harmodius killed Hipparchus with a dagger, which he 
carried in bis hand concealed by a myrtle bough. 

8. Quirinus with his brother Remus will give laws. 

9. What ne6d is there of so-great speed ? 

10. He acted thus from respect for his father-in-law. 

11. You will accomplish your journey to Naples (NeapoUi) 
with ease. 

12. What material is that cloak made of? cloth or (an) linen ? 

ExBBCiSB xn. — The Same. 

1. Elated by the victory which he had just gained, he ad- 
vanced with forced (rnagnus) marches against the enemy. 

2. There were two routes, by which they were able to go 
forth from their homo. 
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S. The possessions, which he had ohtained hy stratagem 
across the river, were laid-waste hy the enemy. 

4« He protects the conquered hy the hand, with which he 
conquered them. 

5. I can no-longer read with pleasure. 

6. We ought to refer all things to God, hy whose help we 
live and feel and act. 

7. Gsesar was ordered by Pompey to return to the city. 

8. Cleopatra killed herself with an asp (aaptSy'tdii) which 
she applied to her breast. 

9. Asia, which had been taken from Antiochus the Great, 
was given by the Boman people to Attains. 

10. We shall go by-ourselves through France (GdUid) to Italy, 
and thence with you to Athens. (Note 2, p. 87.) 

11. I have been expecting you for several hours. 

12. With whom shall you go to Athens ? 

18. He was a man of great talent, but idle from his esirliest 
years. 

14. I have been robbed of all the money, which I had with 
me. 



EuLEs AS TO Place, Time, Space, and Price. 

Place, — The Town at which anything takes place 
is put in the Genitive, if it be of the first or second 
declension and singular number ; otherwise in the 
Ablative; as, 

Quid Bomas faciamf 
What shall X do at Bome ? 

Natua Carthagine, mortuus est Philippis. 

He was bom at Cai-thage, and died at Philippi. 

The Town to which one goes is put in the Accu- 
sative, without a preposition ; as, 

Bomam ibo,— I will go to Rome. 
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The Town from which one goes is put in the 
Ablative, without a preposition ; as, 

Demaratus fugit Corintho. 
Demaratns fled from Corinth. 

Small Islands, and the substantives domus, home, 
ru8, the country, follow the construction of towns, but 
other places require the prepositions apud, ad, in, ah, 
de, ex, to express place " at which," " to which," or 
" from which ;" as. 

Ego domum t&o, tu in JBgyptum. 
I shall go home, you to Egypt. 

Time. — The Point or Definition of time — that is, 
the answer to the question " When ?" — is put in the 
Ablative ; the Length or Duration — that is, the 
answer to the question " How long ?" — in the Accu- 
sative, without a preposition : as, 

Mortuus est duohus ahhinc annia. 
He died two years ago. 

Tres annoa dberat. 

He was away three years. 

Space, — Where in English we have no sign, in 
Latin the Accusative or Ablative is used ; more 
frequently the former ; as, 

Tria millia passuvm aberat. 
He was three miles off. 

Price, — The Genitive is used, when only a genei*al 
idea of the value is given ; as, magni, parvi, tanti, drc. 



I 
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at a great," " at a small,'' " at so great " a price, the 

substantive pretii being understood. 

The Ablative is used to express the exact price ; 

as, 

QuarUi emisti iUum equum ? 

At what price did you buy that horse ? 

Quingentis sesterciis. 

At (or "for") five hundred sesterceB. 

ExEBCisE XIIL — Place, Time, Space, and Price. 

1. Horace was bom at Yenusia, Yirgil near Mantua, Ovid 
at Sulmo. 

2. Scipio received the name of Africanus, when he returned 
from Africa as a conqueror. 

3. While you are declaiming at Borne, I have re-read (relegd) 
Homer {Homenu) at PrsBueste. 

4. Borne was nine miles distant from the port of Ostium. 

5. I stood on the bridge at midnight. 

6. Let us return to the city, from which we set out three 
months ago. 

7. As long as you are in Italy, I shall st^y at home. 

8. How many years shall you be away from home ? 

9. I shall return in six years from this time. 

10. The bridge was about three miles from the town. 

11. Hannibal went to Tarentum with a large army. 

12. What will you take for (at what price will you sell) your 
horse? 

13. Seven hundred and fifty sesterces. 

Exercise XIV. — The Same. 

1. How much do you value yonder field at? 

2. A thousand sesterces. 

3. We lived six years at Bai», four at Gapua^ and ten months 
at Naples (.A/isapo^w). 

4. When your father shall have returned from the country, 
we will send a messenger to you. 
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5. We started from your natiye city for Ouinse two montbfi 
ago. 

6. That mountain, which we see, is eleven miles off (disto), 
and five thousand feet high. 

7. He died on the eighth day after his arrival. 

8. Walking from London {Londinium) to York {Ehwacum)^ 
we crossed several rivers. 

9. That hill seems to me about two hundred feet above us. 

10. That ring of-yours is of very great value. 

11. They kept him doing nothing at Genabum. 

12. I will give you twenty sesterces for your ring (I will buy 
your ring at, &c.). 

13. We went to Sicily last year, and stayed there two months. 



Exercise XY. — ^The Same. 

1. Do not speak to me of those events, which happened five 
years ago at A^ens. 

2. Agamemnon devoted to Diana the most beautiful thing 
that had been bom that year, 

3. Bad men sometimes do good deeds &om a love of praise. 

4. He attended with very great zeal to the affairs, which the 
State had entrusted to him. 

5. The messenger reported to GsBsar all the things, which 
had been done by the enemy, 

6. He sent away the second legion to the bridge, by which 
he had crossed the river. 

7. I was detained one month at Brundisium by contrary 
winds. 

8. On either side of the Straits of Gibraltar (GadUanvs) are 
two mountains, which were called by ancient writers the PiUara 
of Hercules. 

9. He died (ezamfno) of the wound, which he had received. 

10. The ancient Britons (JBritanni) had garments made of 
skins, and their food consisted of milk and flesh. 

11. Columns of solid adamant are seen near that city. 

12. O thou bom of a goddess, be present 1 
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Exercise XVI. — The Same. 

1. The customs of the inhabitants of Ancient Egypt differed 
greatly (yekementer) from the customs of other nations: the 
women attended to the business, which was carried on outside 
their homes ; the men to the homes themselves, and the domestic 
affairs. 

2. Varro was bom of very humble parents. 

3. The city of Carthage, which the Bomans destroyed, was 
founded by Tyrian (Tyrius) colonists. 

4. The FirsBus was distant from Athens about twelve Air- 
longs. 

5. Give-back the book, which you have in your hand, to 
joui brother Charles. 

• 6. His friendship will have been tried towards the nations, 
which are now sending ambassadors to him. 

7. He delivered an oration on peace. 

8. The conquered army went under the yoke. 

9. The country, which lies between the Tigris and Euphrates, 
rivers of Asia, is called Mesopotamia. 

10. I shall start from England (Anglia) in fourteen days. 

11. Now, O JSneas, there is need of a firm heart. 

12. This is praise, of which he is unworthy. 



Two OR MORE Verbs m one Clause. 
You will require a great deal of practice before 
yoTi know how to express the latter of two verbs 
oooTirring in the same clause. Notice particularly 
how this is done in Caesar, or whatever other Latin 
prose author you are reading. You will find that 
the construction in Latin is usually the exact reverse 
of what it is in English : I mean, that where the 
Infinitive mood is used in English, ut and the Sub- 
junctive are used in Latin ; and where the conjunction 
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** that " is placed between the two verbs in English, 
the Infinitive is used in Latin ; for instance — 

Hortatur ut abeat. — He exhorts him to depart. 
JReapondet se abire. — He aoBwers that he is departing. 

It is impossible to lay down any simple and com- 
prehensive rule which will enable you to decide 
at once whether to use the Infinitive mood, or ut 
and the Subjunctive. There is, however, one general 
principle, which will be of great assistance to yon, 
viz. : In English, the Infinitive mood is oftener than 
not used to express a purpose ; in Latin it is never so 
used. The purpose may be clearly expressed, as in 
the phrase Venit ut hoc faceret, " he came to do this," 
or only implied, as Eum hortatus est ut hoc faceret^ ** he 
urged him to do this." In either of these cases, it 
would be absolutely wrong to render the words " to 
do this " by the Infinitive mood. , All verbs of com- 
manding, entreating, advising, persuading, and the 
like, imply a purpose. We command, entreat, advise, 
or persuade a person, in order that he may do a 
thing. 

Hence we obtain the rule that all verbs or phrases 
which imply an attempt to influence another person, 
whether by command, entreaty, advice, or persuasion, 
are followed by ut and the Subjunctive ; while with 
Facts and Declarations the latter of the two verbs is 
put in the Infinitive. Notice the following illustra- 
tion of this difference : — 

Did ewm venire. — Say that he is coming. 
Die ei ut veniai. — Tell him to come. 
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Here we have the same verb followed, in the first 
example, by the Accusative and Infinitive, because a 
fact is declared ; in the second, by ut and the Sub- 
junctive, because a command is given and a purpose 
implied. 

There are one or two apparent exceptions to this 
rule, which you should commit to memory at once. 
They are : — 

(1.) Jubeo, I command, veto, I forbid, which are 
followed by the Infinitive; as, 

Jubeo te hocfacere. — I command you to do this. 

(2.) Verbs of " Fearing," which are followed by 
ne, or ut and the Subjunctive ; as, 

Vereor ne hoc facias. — I fear that you will (lest you 
should) do this. 

There are many verbs to which you will find it 
difficult to apply these rules. The most important 
are those which express ** cause," " result," or 
** simple occurrence." These are followed by ut and 
the Subjimctive : — 

Effecit ui adesset. — He caused him to be present. 
Evenit ut adeaset, — ^It resulted that he was present. 
Accidit ut adeaset, — He happened to be present. 



ExEBOisE XVn. — Two Verbs in a Clause. Facts and 

Declabations. 

1. It is reported that Homer was blind. 

2. We know that our bodies will perish, but that our souls 
are inmiortal. 
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3. The enemy found out that their city was being besieged. 

4. Of the ancient philosophers, some declared water, others 
fire, to be the beginning of things. 

5. It is truly said that no bad man (Note 8, p. 87) is happy. ' 

6. Xo bad man (nemo malua) can .ever hope to be happy. 

7. He answered that the Helyetii were accustomed to receive, 
not to give hostages. 

8. We did not expect that you would return home to-day. 

9. It is not sufficient that poems be beautiful. 

10. The Gauls declare that they are all sprung from I>iB 
iDiSj DUis) as-a-father. 

11. About {de) Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and Minerva (Note 4, 
p. 87), they had this opinion ; that Apollo drove away diseases, 
that Minerva taught the elements {tradere initio) of trades, 
that Jupiter held the sovereignty of the heavenly regions, that 
Mars conducted {gero) wars. 

ExEROiSB XVni. — The Samb. Verbs implying a Purpose, 

Cause, etc. 

1. We urged him to depart from the camp. 

2. Implore him to return immediately. 

3. Hannibal persuaded Antiochus, king of Syria, to set out 
for (ad) Italy with an army. 

4. We warn you to set out at-once. 

5. Do not persuade me to do this. 

6. I have commanded him to come to me without delay. 

7. He exhorts them not to let-slip the opportunity. 

8. Beg him to come to us directly. 

9. Hamilcar bade his son Hannibal never to be a friend to 
the Bomans. 

10. The consequence of which was (Quofactwn est) that he 
died. 

11. GsBsar ordered his lieutenant to raise a thousand foot- 
soldiers. 

12. I shall advise you not to remain here any-longer (diutius). 

13. We caused him to remain with us. 

14. They adjured us not to leave the city. 
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15. You incited him to break the truce. 

16. We persuaded them to be no longer enemies. 

17. He happened to be expecting us. * 

ExEBciSE XIX. — Om all pbeoeding Bulbs. 

1. They saw that our men were advancing to more uaeyen 
ground (Joed). 

2. I cannot believe that you will not imitate the virtues, 
which your ancestors possessed. 

3. I have heard that your brother is-a-bankrupt {conturho). 

4. Bid your servant bring me my cloak. 

5. Let him remember that he has promised all these things. 

6. Tell your mother that your sister has returned. 

7. GaBsar observed that the ground Qocub), which he had 
aelfieted, was unfavourable to him. 

8. Promise me to do this. 

9. At the same time prodigies were reported from several 
places, (it being said) that in Sardinia tiie staff of a trooper 
{equea), which he had held in his hand, had taken-fire ; that two 
shields had sweated with blood ; at PrsBueste blazing stones had 
fallen from heaven ; at Capena two moons had risen in-the-day« 
time (interdiu) ; at Falerii the heavens had seemed to be cleft 
as-it-were with a wide opening; at Capua there had been the 
appearance of a blazing sky. 

Exercise XX. — The Same. 

1. The ignorant rabble think that those only are Gods, whom 
they themselves worship. 

2. I hope that this loss can be repaired. 

3. We implored him to return home to those, who loved him. 

4. Thou didst promise that from this stock there should be 
bom men, who would rule the world. 

5. Promise me that you will give this ring to the man I have 
named to you. 

6. They found that the enemy had departed at midnight. 

7. Socrates urged his disciples to cultivate virtue, and to 
prefer death to disgrace. 
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8. Implore him not to decree anything too severe (Note 5, 
p. 87) against my son. 

9. They besought him to sommon an assembly of the whole 
of Graiil for a fixed day, (saying) that they had certain matters, 
which they wished (subj. mood) to ask him about. 

10. The fraud, of which I know him to be conscions, was 
devised by his brother. 

11. They told us that the river was very broad, and the valley 
tlirough which it flowed (subj.) very much obstructed with 
wood. 

ExEBCisK XXL — ^The Same. 

1. There is no one who would dare (pres. tense) to say that 
these thiugs are true. 

2. Hannibal was put-in-command-of {prxsum) a few ahipe, 
which he had been ordered to take from Syria to Asia. 

8. I suppose that modesty once lingered on the earth. 

4. The Athenians condemned Socrates, the wise man, be- 
cause they thought that he had introduced new Gods. 

5. Brutus pretended that he was silly, in order to escape the 
fate, by whidi his brother had perished at the command of 
Tarquin. 

6. They entreated him to bring them aid, because they were 
hard-pressed (subj, mood) by the Suevi 

7. He answered that the ^dui, having been routed, had lost 
all their nobility, and bad been compelled to give as hostages 
the noblest of their citizens. 

8. I was informed by the same message that I had lost and 
regained my patrimony. 

9. Persuade him to remain at Damascus one month. 

10. There is a tradition that Archimedes burnt the Roman 
fleet at Syracuse {Syroususse) with the reflected rays of the sun. 



ExEBOiSE XXII. — The Same. 

1. The oracle at Delphi told GrcBSus, king of the Lydians, 
that, if he should make war on the Persians, he would destroy 
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a great Mogdom ; and advised him alrthe-satne-time to form an 
alliance with the strongest of the Greeks. 

2. They announced that a large body of the Germans had 
crossed the Bhine, and that they wonld be present in two days. 

3. He persuaded them that the fielvetii were shut in on all 
sides by the mountains of their country. 

4. At Oatabathmus is the oracle of Ammon, and a certain 
fountain which they say belongs to the sun. This fountain 
(tiiey say) boils at midnight, then by-degrees grows-lukewarm 
(^tepefacio); at daybreak it becomes cold, and through the 
niiddle of the day freezes. 

5. Anaxagoras, haying been informed of the death of his son, 
said with unmoved countenance, ^^ I knew that I had i>egotten a 
mortal/* 

6. The JSdui begged that CsBsar would grant them peace, 
(saying) that tliey had always deserved well of (de) the Boman 
people. 

7. We beg you not (ne) to inflict too light a punishment 
on (de) this man. (Note 5, p. 87.) 

ExEBCiSB XXni. — Thb Samb. 

1. He wrote to Labienus, (bidding him) build as many ships 
as he could for those legions, which were (subj. mood) with liim. 

2. I advised him to buy the riug for a hundred sesterces or 
more. 

3. For it occurred (venire in mentem) to no one that Antony 
w(yild get possession-of (potior) the government. 

4. The Arvemi being terrified siuround him and entreat 
him to take-careK)f their fortunes, and not (neu) to suffer them 
to be plundered by the enemy. 

5. He sets Brutus over the forces, and instracts him to strike 
as much terror as possible (Note 6, p. 87) into the enemy, (saying) 
that he will take pains not to be absent longer than three days 
from the camp. 

6. He had persuaded them to make war on their neighbours, 
who on account of their want of com were not able to defend 
themselves. 
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7. ArioTistns demanded that Cesar should not bring any 
foot-soldiers to the conference, (saying) that he feared lest he 
should be treacherously surrounded by them. 

.8. Beg him to be present by the Ides of April (AprUis)* 



I 



The Ablative Absolute, 
when and when not to use it. 

When a fresh subject different from the one which 
forms the Nominative case of the sentence is intro- 
duced, it is either connected with the principal clause 
by a conjunction, or put in the Ablative case with a 
participle agreeing with it. This combination is 
called " Absolute," because in construction it is inde- 
pendent of the rest of the sentence. Here, again, 
your difficulty will arise from the fact that the same 
words in English admit of being rendered in Latin 
in three different ways, according to the formation 
of the rest of the sentence ; for instance — 

Urhs capta ddeia est — The city haying been taken was de- 
stroyed. 

XJrhem captam deleverunt. — The city having lieen taken they 
destroyed it. 

Urbe eaptd, rex fugit. — The city having been taken, the king 
fled. 

In the first example urha capta is in the Nomina- 
tive, because urhs is the subject of the sentence. 

In the second, urhem captam is in the Accusative, 
because urhem is the object governed by deleverunt. 

In the third, urhe capta is in the Ablative, because 
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urbe is neither subject nor object, the principal clause 
being rex fugit. 

Another difficulty is caused by there being no 
Perfect Participle Active in Latin, so that, whenever 
that part of the verb occurs in English, the construc- 
tion of the sentence must be altered in Latin. This 
alteration is generally effected by changing the Active 
Participle in English into the Passive Participle in 
Latin, and introducing the Ablative Absolute; for 
instance — 

Csdsar having taken the city, departed. 
Cassar, urbe capta, dtaceasit 

Here we have in Latin no equivalent to the words 
'* having taken the city," so we alter it into "the city 
having been taken.' 

We might also use the same construction, urhe 
captd, to express " when he had taken the city," or 
" when the city had been taken ;" recollecting at the 
same time that the phrase urbe capta does not neces- 
sarily state that it was Cassar who took the city, but 
only the fact that the city was taken. Quum cepisset 
urhem would show more particularly that Caesar 
took it. 

With Deponent verbs this change of construction 
is not necessary, as they have of course a perfect 
participle with an active meaning ; as, 

HortatiLS milites, discessit. 

Having exhorted the soldiers, he departerl. 

This rendering is perfectly literal, and needs no 
explanation. 
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Sometimes another Substantiye, or an AdjectiTe, 
instead of a partioiple, combines with the first 
substantive, especially when the word " being,** the 
present participle of the verb " to be," occurs ; the 
Latin auxiliary, ease, having, as you know, no present 
pai*ticiple; thus, 

Tarquinio rege. — ^Tarqnin being king. 
Hannibale vivo. — Hannibal being alive. 

Observe also that the English idiom of the present 
participle active, agreeing with the subject of the 
sentence, is very seldom rendered literally in Latin, 
the perfect participle passive in the ablative absolute 
being almost always preferred ; thus. 

He departed, leaving his brother at home. 

DUcewUy fratre domi reUdo ; not Unquens domi fraJtrem. 



ExBBOisB XXIV. — Ablative Absolute to be used 

OB NOT? 

1. The enemy having been routed, Cffisar withdrew lus 
forces. 

2. The enemy having been routed, fled. 

3. The enemy having been routed, Oiesar did not pursue it. 

4. Having delivered this oration, he withdrew himself. 

5. Having been conquered in the first engagement, he fled. 

6. Night intervening, he was unwilling to follow. 

7. Having refitted the ship, he set sail again. 

8. The ship having been refitted, was again ready. 

9. The ship having been refitted, he departed. 

10. The firo having been extinguished, the soldiers kept 
watch (exeubias <igere). 

11. The fire having been extinguished no-longer showed the 
position of the camp. 
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12. Having extinguished the fire, the soldiers of the tenth 
cohort descended hy a secret path. 

13. Having drawn his sword, he rushed upon (in) the enemy. 

14. The sword having been drawn flashed in the light of the 
sun. 

Exercise XXV. — The Same. 

1. He at-length having laid-aside his fear, thus speaks. 

2. This island she is said to have loved, even Samos being 
less-esteemed (posthaheo), 

3. The sun being too near (Note 5, p. 87), the wax melted. 

4. The sun being too near melted the wax. 

5. Delos having been fastened by a chain to Gyaros and 
Myconos, remained fixed. 

6. Having accepted their surrender, Offisar demanded hos- 
tages. 

7. The sun rising scatters the black darkness of night. 

8. The sun rising, black night flees, and all things become 
brighter. 

9. Having taken many prisoners, he put them to-death. 

10. Having taken many prisoners, he departed. 

11. In the reign of Charles (Charles being king) dvil wars 
broke out. 

12. While one king was alive (one king being alive), another 
reigned. 

13. Th& Carthaginians (Carthaginiensig) having been con- 
quered, sought peace from the Romans. 

14. The Carthaginians having been conquered, the Eomans 
destroyed their city. 

15. With Hannibal for our leader, we will not despair. 

Exercise XXVI. — On all preceding Rules. 

1. Having routed the enemy, Ca)SQir retreated to the pro- 
vince, which he had left in the previous year. 

2. Pompey {Pompeiua) having been defeated by CsBsar at 
Pharsalia, fled to Egypt. 

3. Having finished the war, CsBsar returned to Rome. 

D 
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4. The valley being shrouded in mist, was not visible to those* 
who had encamped on the top of the hill. 

5. The valley being shrouded in mist, they returned to the 
hill, which they had left at sunrise. 

6. The city of Corinth having been taken by Mummius, the 
Boman general, was destroyed. 

7. Corinth having been razed to the ground by Mummius, 
was rebuilt by Ciesar, who sent to it a colony of Roman veterans. 

8. His son being safe (sospes), the father rejoiced. 

9. Having exhorted the soldiers to remain in the camp, he 
departed. 

10. Having praised the valour of his soldiers, especially (that) 
of the third legion, he distributed the booty, which they had 
taken. 

ExERCisB XXVII. — The Same. 

1. After the death of Philip, king of Macedonia (abl. abs.), 
his son Perseus rebelled ; deserted, however, by his friends, he 
fell ivemt) into the power of Paullus. 

2. Hannibal leaving hia brother Hasdrubal in Spain, crossed 
the Alps {Alpes). 

8. Having laid aside fear, he directed his course more boldly 
through the sky. 

4. Being put to flight, they retreated to their camp, with the 
loss of many men (abl. abs.). 

5. Hither am I come, ray goddess mother pointing-out the 
way. 

6. On the return (part, of refero) of this embassy to Rome, 
the senate laying-aside JEill anxiety about other matters, de- 
clared war. 

7. The sea being calm, how many a frail barque dare sail 
upon its waves. 

8. The father, after his son was banished, lived many years 
at Carthage ( Carthago). 

9. A message having been brought that all their forces had 
fallen (venio) into the power of Csesar, they depart as quiokly 
as possible (Note 6, p. 87). 

10. You will die with the thread-of-life {stamen) not-yet 
broken. 
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ExEBOiSB XXYIII. — ^The Same. 

1. The Germans despairing of safety, led-back the forces, 
which they had brought with them across the Rhine. 

2. The enemy being routed, fled, leaving much booty. 

3. Though the winter was not-yet finished, he set sail with 
the three legions, which he had just levied. 

4. In order that the isoldiers might be more easily (Note 7, 
p. 87) able to assemble, and not (neu) be prevented by the 
enemy, having placed guards and fortified redoubts, he deter- 
mined to cross the river. 

5. Having undertaken an embassy to the neighbouring 
states, he persuaded them to prepare all things for a sudden 
departure. 

6. Nature expresses (efferd) the movements of the mind, the 
tongue being interpreter. 

7. We, thy ofispring, having lost our ships, are forsaken on 
account of the wrath of one-person. 

8. Let us urge him, having disbanded his army, to go with 
us to the city, which we left two days ago. 

9. Why do ye pursue (sector) so poor a prey, leaving behind 
the rich towns of the enemy you have already conquered? 

ExEBOisE XXIX. — ^The Same. 

Notice the following construction, and imitate it 
in this exercise : — 

Comprehensy/m ewm interfecit. 
Literally — ** He killed him, having been seized." 
English idiom— '^ He seized and killed him.'' 

1. It was reported that they had condemned and put-to- 
death the man, who had sacrificed his life for-the-sake of 
the republic. 

2. Csesar led-out his forces, and drew them up in line-of- 
battle. 

3. They surrounded and slew all who had crossed the 
river. 
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4. The ancient ObxHb tortured and pnt-to-death those wives, 
conoerning whom it was found out (subj. mood) that they had 
been gmliy of the death of their husbands. 

5. Send-for him, and tell him everything. 

6. He conveyed-across to Britain and put-to-death those 
whom he feared to kill in Gaul. 

7. Take and bring him hither. 

8. Having received the hostages, he threw them into prison. 

9. You and I (Note 1, p. 87) will examine and describe the 
city. 

10. The judge tried (in judieium adducere) and condemned the 
prisoner. 

11. The Thebans would have taken and destroyed Sparta 
by fire. 



Comparison. 

Comparison is expressed in two ways : 

(1.) By putting the two things compared in the 

same case, and connecting them by the 

conjunction qwim, " than." 
(2.) By omitting quam, and putting the latter of 

the two things compared in the Ablative ; 

as, 

'(1.) Hie doctior est quam iUe. \ This man is more learned than 
(2.) Hie doctior est tUo. ] that. 

The latter of these two constructions is only ad- 
missible when the first of the things compared is in 
the Nominative or Accusative case, and the Adjective 
in the Comparative degree agrees with it ; for 

example — 

He has more valour than wisdom. 
Est iXU plus virtutis quam eapientias. 
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Not Mpientid, because virtutis is in the Genitive. 

He has a larger fortune than I. 
Est Hit major census guam mihi. 

Not me, because major does not agree with illi. 

When two Adjectives or Adverbs are compared, 
both are put in the Comparative degree in Latin, 
though in English the sign of the Comparative is 
omitted with the latter ; as, 

Hoc est latius quam longius. 
This is broader than long. 

EXEBOISB XXX. — GOMFABISON. 

1. What is whiter than snow ? 

2. Better is an honourable death than a dishonourable life. 

3. Naked poverty is better than ill-got (male quaBsitus) 
wealth. 

4. Of animals, none is more faithful than the dog. 

5. I have achieved (exigo) a monument more lasting than 
brass. 

6. Nothing is more insipid than an over-watered (irriguus) 
garden. 

7. We, who are rich, are less happy than you, who are poor. 

8. You, who are poor, are happier than I, who am rich. 

9. O daughter more beautiful than (thy) beautiful mother ! 

10. That woman is more beautiful than faithfuL 

11. There was to Charles more (of) money than brains (jpectus). 

12. What is harder than rock, what softer than water? 

18. James, than whom I had not a more bitter (ocer) enemy, 
gave me this praise. 

14. No praise is more just than that, which an enemy gives us. 

15. I shall give you a more costly present than James. 

16. The Sicilian (/SicuZtw) tyrants found no greater torment 
than envy. 
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ExBBGisv XXXI. — On all PBEOEDma Bules. 

1. Boman writers declare that no people were more treacher- 
ous than the Gartha^nians (Poenus). 

2. You have (Est tihi) more (of) talent than your uncle. 

3. We cannot say that any one of the ancients was more 
eloquent than Cicero. 

4. The sea is rougher at Scylla than at Naples. 

5. There is in (ineri) the Theban race more strength than 
genius. 

6. I deem you worthy of greater praise than your brother. 

7. You value his friendship at a higher-price than I (do). 

8. He says that nothing is better than a bachelor life. 

9. If you know anything better than this advice, impart-it 
to me. 

10. Cffisar wrote that Ireland was smaller by half than Britain. 

11. Ye speak more eloquently than truly. 

12. The nightingale sings with a more liquid voice than the 
thrush. 

13. Paris declared that Venus was more beautiful than Juno 
and Minerva. 

14. The speech which you delivered yesterday, was more elo- 
quent than the one (is), which I heard you deliver ten days ago. 



Impersonal Verbs. 

These are verbs whicli are only found in the third 
person singular, and have no personal subject (I, 
you, he, &c.). In modem English it is not usual to 
render them literally, though frequent instances of 
an exactly parallel construction occur in our Early 
English writings ; as in the Scriptural phrases, " It 
repenteth him of the evil," and " It pitieth them to 
see her in the dust," where we should now write 
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He repents " and " They feel pity ;" the Object or 
Accusative case in Latin being turned into the Sub- 
ject or Nominative in English, and the verb made to 
agree with it. The following example will serve to 
illnstrate the difference of construction : — 

Personal : Ego misereor tut. 1 j ,. 
Impersonal : Me miteret tut, ( P^^ ^ 

Here ^^Ego** ihe Nominative to the Personal verb 
misereor, becomes the Accusative after the Impersonal 
tniseret. 

These verbs are misereft, "it pities," piget, "it 
wearies," iwmZc^, " it shames," toedet, " it disgusts," and 
jKBntVc^, "it repents." They govern an Accusative 
of the person who experiences the feeling, and a 
Genitive of the object towards which it is directed. 
They may also be followed by the Accusative and 
Infinitive, or by quod with the Indicative ; as, 

Fudet me i ^^^^^gct.) ^ *°^ a^^^amed of having done this. 



ExEBCisE XXXH. — ^Impebsokal Verbs. 

1. I am tired of the city. 

2. They are no-longer ashamed of their idleness. 

3. I am ashamed that I have not written you a letter. 

4. I repent that I ever left my native city. 

5. We are wearied of the labours, which we have undergone. 

6. He was never wearied of the business, which he had 
undertaken. 

7. They were intensely (vekementer) disgusted with their 
bad fortune. 
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8. I am sorry that I have not-yet written yon the letter I 
promised (to write). (Note 8, p. 88.) 

9. He is ashamed of the very virtues, which he possesses. 

10. We pity the blind. 

11. I am vexed that such a crime has been committed. 

12. Repent of your follies (ineptiaR), 

13. You should pity those, who have been (subjunctive) 
unfortunate. 

14. He was not-even ashamed of what he had done. 

15. Do not be ashamed of poverty. 

16. It is Irksome to me to wait so-long. 



Pronouns, Personal, KtFLExivE, etc. 

Bespondit se velle cum eo agere. 

He answered that he wished to treat with him. 

Here you will observe that two diflferent Liatin 
Pronouns, se and is, are rendered in English by the 
same Pronoun " he." The reason is that in English 
we have only one PersonaL Pronoun of the Third 
Person (" he," " she," " it," " they ") to correspond to 
the Personal Demonstrative is and the Reflexive se in 
Latin. Consequently we are often only able to de- 
cide from the context — t.c, the rest of the passage — 
the exact Person or Thing to which the English Pro- 
noun refers. In the above example, for instance, we 
see at once that the second " he " refers to the first 
** he," the Subject of *' answered ;" and that " him " 
refers to some other person previously mentioned; 
but our informant is common sense and not grammar. 
The Latin language provides two distinct pronouns 
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for the two distinct persons, the rule for deciding 
"which to use being as follows : — 

Se and its Possessive 8UU8 are used to refer to the 
Subject of the Sentence, provided it be of the Third 
Person ; eum (also hunc and ilium), ejuSj <&c., to any 
other Person or Thing except the Subject of the 
sentence. 

Occasionally se and suus are used to emphasize 
tlie Object ; but there is then nearly always some 
particular reason why they cannot be referred to the 
subject; e.g,, 

Apihtts fructum refstituo mum. 

I restore to the bees their produce. 

Here the subject is " I,'* the First Person ; therefore 
suvs cannot refer to it, but only to apibua. 

Kemember, however, that the words " his," " her," 
** its," ** their," are generally omitted in Latin, unless 
they are to some extent emphatic ; i,e,, unless they 
stand out in contrast to '* somebody else's ;" as in the 
example, 

8uum magia qtiam vicini hortum miratur. 

He admires his own more than his neighbour's garden. 

When hie and ille are contrasted, hie refers to which- 
ever of the two objects is nearer to the speaker s 
mind, and may frequently be rendered " the latter," 
in distinction to ille, " the former." 

Iste has a special reference to the Second Person, 
meaning *' That of yours." 
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Ipse means simply *• self," and is equally appro- 
priate to all three Persons. 

Exercise XXXIII. — ^Pronouns, Personal, Keflexive, etc. 

1. The Gauls themselyes add to the rumours that which the 
ocoasion (res) seemed to require. 

2. He called his servant to him, and ordered him to-get- 
ready-for (parare) their departure. 

3. They brought every man (quisque) his own food. 

4. Take-away that dog of yours. 

5. Man is dearer to the Gods than to himself. 

6. They joined the Morini to themselves and gave them 
lands. 

7. I know them to be timid and careful of themselves. 

8. He will defend himself and those who are with him. (Note 
2, p. 87.) 

9. Let him order them to be brought to him. 

10. They will take with them the hostages, whom they have 
received. 

11. Forbid him to give them the money, which they demand. 

12. He will do all this himself without their aid. 

13. I will give-back to the enemy their swords. 

14. He loved his son, and gave him a coat of-many-colours 
(versicolor). 

Exercise XXXIV. — On all precedtng Rules. 

1. He was himself a man of thorough {summits) honesty. 

2. He spoke of his friend, and said that he had been absent 
&om the city several years. 

3. You have committed that very crime yourself, of which 
you accuse other (people). 

4. We often pass-by our own faults in order to condemn our 
neighbours'. 

5. They promised Gsssar that they would surrender them- 
selves and all their (property) into his power. 

6. There was that in the man himself which seemed likely- 
to-make him famous. 
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7. They made themselves garments of skins and the hides 
of animals. 

8. They threw themselves weeping at his feet and begged 
him to listen-to their prayers. 

9. He told the ambassadors that he should be very grateful 
to them, if they would not make the rest aware of his departure. 

10. Write nothing back to me, but come yourself. 

11. They begged of him that it might be allowed them to go 
through his territories. 

Exercise XXXV. — The Same. 

1. Why did he say that he should no-longer be their leader ? 

2. We are ourselves hoping to arrive at Home in three days. 

3. Promise me that you will yourself manage that affair of 
yours. 

4. Having broken down the bridge, which had been built by 
Charles, they routed his forces, and led back their own in-safety 
(ificolumis) to the camp. 

5. I have never seen anything more beautiful than that ring 
of yours. 

6. He told them that his was the danger, theirs the reward, 
which if they refused (imperf. subj.) to accept through fear, he 
would himself give up the enterprise. 

7. I am sorry that he did not let him go. 

8. Messengers came (to say) that the king wished to treat 
with them concerning matters which concerned (j>ertinerent ad) 
his own and their safety. 

9. He declared that he had not brought war upon the Gauls, 
but the Gauls on him ; if they themselves wished (imperf. subj.) 
to enjoy peace (abl.), he was ready to grant it to them. 



Interrogative Clauses. 

Questions are of two kinds, Direct and Indireot. 
Direct, when the question either forms the whole 
sentence, or follows an introductory verb in 
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such a way as to be placed in English, between 
inverted commas ; as, 

What will you do?— Quid fades f 
He said, " What will you do?"— Dixit, " quid fades f" 

Indired, when the question follows or is dependent 

on another verb in such a way as not to be 

placed between inverted commas in English ; 

as, 

I ask you what you will do. 

Bogo te quidfacturus sis. 

In English, an Assertion is usually changed into 
a Question by prejfixing an auxiliary verb to it, or 
by placing the pronoun after it instead of before. 
In Latin, the change is effected by adding an 
Interrogative Particle ; e.g., 

Aflsertive . . You think . . Putas. 

T«»««.^««*,'«« / 1^0 you think ? \ / Utrum putas f 
Interrogative I Thiikyou? / • \ Putasr£f 

The following is a list of the principal Interroga- 
tive Pronouns and Particles : — 

Quis . . Who or what? Quando . . When? 

Qualis. . Of what kind? Cur . . . Why? 

QuarUus . Of what size ? Quam . . . How ?. 

Quot . . How many ? Quomodo . . How ? 

Uter . . Which of two? Quare . . Wherefore? 

Unde . , Whence? Quoties . . How often? 

Ubi . . When or where? Quo . . . Whither? 

Quotus. . Which? when the answer is expressed by an 
ordinal number. 

The above require no explanation, as the English 
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idiom corresponds exactly to the Latin. The succeed- 
ing five are used as follows : — 

Vtrum, " whether (of two things)," generally 

omitted in English^ and followed by 
An, to express the alternative^ or ; as, 

Utrum Twc an iUud mavis f 
(Whether) do you prefer this or that ? 

Ne, " whether," " or," an enclitic affixed to the 
word it belongs to, as jputame, *'Do you 
think ?" 

Nonne, (is, are, do, &c.) not? introducing ques- 
tions which expect the answer " Yes :" 

Nonne hoe verum est ? — Is not this true ? 

Nuniy expecting the answer " No :" 

Num. hoc verum est ? — This is not true, is it ? 

In Indirect clauses, nonne must be translated 
" whether (if) not ;" num simply " whether." 

Whenever any of these Pronouns and Particles 
are used Indirectly — that is, in Dependence on a 
previous verb — they must be followed by the Sub- 
junctive Mood in Latin. You may detect such clauses 
by noticing that without that previous verb they 
would not form complete sentences ; for instance, 

8cio quidfacturus sis. — ^I know what you will do. 

Here the words ** what you will do " would not 
form a complete sentence without the introductory 
verb •* I know." They are, therefore, Dependent ; 
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whereas, Quid fades f " What will you do ?" is a com- 
plete sentence, and is, consequently, not dependent 

In English, we often use " if" instead of" whether," 
in Indirect questions; as, "He asked me if I had 
supped." In Latin, si is never so used, but always 
an Interrogative Particle. 

" Or not," in interrogations, is an non or necne. 

EXEBOISE XXXYI.— iNTEBBOGATnrES, DllteOT AND 

Indirect. 

1. Who is that boy ? 

2. I ask you who that boy is. 

3. Tell me who that boy is. 

4. When shall I receive a letter from you ? 

5. I know not {nescio) when I shall receive a letter from you- 

6. Wiiat-sort-of a house have you, and how many servants? 

7. Write (and tell me) what-sort-of a house you have. 

8. What (quotus) o'clock is it ? Eleven. 

9. Why is he not come ? 

10. I cannot guess why he is not come. 

11. Do not omit to ask him why he did not come earlier. 

12. Shall we endure this disgrace, or not ? 

13. Shall I speak-out, or be silent ? 

14. Which-of-the-two did you give your flowers to ? 

15. Tell me which of the two you like best (magis), James 
or Henry {Henricus). 

16. You did not make so long a speech, did you ?. 

17. Cannot you tell me how this happened? 

18. I ask you if this is true or not ? 

ExEBGiSB XXXYII. — ^The Same. 

1. Ought we not to praise those, who have died for their 
country ? 

2. Ask him whose son he is, what offices (honofes) he has 
held, (and) how long he will be here. 
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3. Death alone confesses how-insignificant (quantidtui) our 
bodies are. 

4. Let us confess what we owe to onr country, what to our 
friends. 

5. Do you ask me whether this is true, or not ? 

6. Hear (the reason) why I have so believed. 

7. Ask him if he has not heard this before. 

8. Which do you admire most (Note 9, p. 88), Ovid or Virgil ? 

9. "Will you tell us whence you come and whither you go ? 

10. Do you ask him whether he can live without food. 

11. I should like (vdim) to ask him whether the sun shines 
at-night. 

12. You cannot guess how long I have been waiting for you 
(Note 10, p. 88). 

ExBBcisE XXXYIII. — On all pbegeding Rules. 

1. I should like (vdim).io know how long you will stop 
at Bai£8. 

2. You will not set out for Home to-day, will you ? 

3. Will you promise me to do this as soon as you arrive-at 
home? 

4. Could PaUas bum-up the Boman fleet on account of the 
madness of one-person ? 

5. It will signify much whether he was born ut Thebes or 
Argos {Argi). 

6. Do you ask me whether my friend is worthy of the praise 
which he has received, or not ? 

7. I hesitate whether to describe {memoro) the quiet reign of 
Numa, or the glorious death of Oato. 

8. Let us know {fac iU sciamus) whether you will return by 
next year. 

9. The Gods know what is suitable to us better than ourselves. 

10. I should like to know why you so-often meet me with a 
knit (obdtictus) brow, Naevolns. 

11. What matters it for how much they sell their bodies ? 

12. Tell us whether the moon is larger than the sun. 
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^ ExEBCisE XXXIX.— The Same. 

1. I am weary of asking when you will return home. 

2. In order that you may more easily (Note 7, p. 87) under- 
stand why I am oome to this city, I will tell you what happened 
at Miletus yesterday. 

3. Having urged his soldiers to depart, he told them how 
they would most easily make their journey. 

4. I wonder what you mean, and why you have so often 
called me back. 

5. Which-of-the-two do you think the more beautifal, Tollia 
orClodia? 

6. It is uncertain whether I shall speak on this subject 
or not. 

7. He called them to him, and asked them why they had left 
the camp. 

8. Ask him whether he believes that pigs are able to fly ? 

9. I fear that you will not be able to learn whether this has 
really happened, or not. 

10. When he saw that the enemy no-longer occupied the hill, 
he began to enquire in what direction {quam in partem) they 
had gone. 



Presej^t Participle, Gerunds, Gerundive, and 

Supines. 

Tn English the termination " ing " represents two 
parts of speech, the Nonn and the Participle. As a 
Participle it is subject to the same rules of syntax as 
an adjective — that is, it must agree with some noun 
or pronoun, expressed or understood. As a Noun it 
is rendered by the infinitive mood and gerunds ; for 
instance : 

Nom. : Scrtbere, — ** To write," or " writing." 
Gen.: /Sbribend*.—" Of writing." 
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Dai : fibri6e«do.— " To " or « for writing." 
Ace.; /Sferiftcre.—" Writing." 

Scrtbendum, — ^After a preposition. 
Abl. : iScnftendo.— " By," « with," or •* from writing." 

The two foUowing examples will illustrate the 
difiference : — 

Ars «m6flndi.— " The art of writing." 

Ars scribentis.—^' The art of (one) writing," i.e. "the writer." 

In the former of these two examples " writing " is 
regarded as a Thing, and is therefore rendered by the 
Verbal Noun ; in the latter it is an Attribute or 
qualifying word to ilUua or hominia understood. 

As soon as you have learnt to distinguish, as 
above, between the Noun and Participle in '* ing," 
you must further learn to convert the former, or 
Gerund construction, into the Gerundive, which is 
the more usual of the two. Notice first that the 
gerund construction is the exact word-for-word 
rendering of the English ; e.g,, 

Ars ecrihendi epUtolam, — ^The art of writing a letter ; 

epistolam being the accusative case governed by the 
verb Bcribo, 

This construction is good Latin, but it is more 
usual to write Ars epistoloe scribendcB, which is trans- 
lated in the same way. 

The rule for effecting the change is as follows : — 
Put the Object or word governed by the Gerund in 
the case of the Gerund, and make the Gerundive 
agree with it. 

Notice also that in this construction the Noun is 

E 
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usually written first, and remember that the Gerrm- 
dive being a participle, and therefore adjectival in 
form, must always agree with some Noun. 

I'he Supine in '* urn " is used instead of the Present 
Infinitive, Active, to express a Purpose after Verbs 
of motion ; as, 

Veniunt visum. — They come to see. 

The Supine in ** a " is used instead of the Present 
Infinitive, Active or Passive, after certain Adjec- 
tives, and the Indeclinable Substantives fas, nefas, 
opu8 ; a«, 

MirabUe visu. — ^Wonderful to see, or to be seen. 

You will notice that both these Supines, vUum and 
vim, are in reality parts of msus, a substantive of the 
fourth declension ; viaum, the Accusative, or Case of 
Motion, signifying *'to the seeing;" and visu, the 
Ablative. " in " or "as to the seeing ;" and you will 
find this to hold good with all Supines. Hence, 
whenever you coroe to a substantive which appears 
to be derived from the supine of a verb, you may be 
sure that it is of tho Fourth Declension. 

Exercise XL. — ^Express by Gerund Ain> GEBUin)nrB 

CONEPTRUCnON. 

1. Brutus formed a plan of killing Caesar. 

2. The boy is inclined towards (promptus ad) reading books. 

3. We have been accused of demanding money unjustly. 

4. The ox is equal (par) to carrying the burden. 

5. The ground was suitable for drawing up a camp. 

6. You were desirous of winning fame. 

7. They are come for-the-purpose (causa) of exculpating 
tfaemselyes. . 
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8. Not even to the wounded was an opportunity given of 
leaving the ground which they occupied, or of retreating. 

9. Virtue is often seen in despising pleasure. 

10. They built themselves houses for avoiding the heat and 
the cold. 

11. We were occupied in managing the State. 

12. You are not-yet experienced in waging war, 

13. He gives attention (do operam) to the cultivation of the 
land. 

14. They are assembled from a desire (studium) to see the 
new city. 

ExsRCiSB XLI. — Prbsent Pabtioiflb, Gebundivb, and 

Supines. 

1. I come to bury Oedsar, not to praise (him). 

2. Let nothing disgraceful to be seen or heard reach (tango) 
these thresholds. 

3. We are docile in imitating (things) disgraceful and 
wrong. 

4. The art of writing is more difficult than (that of) reading. 

5. The green waters closed the mouth of (him) speaking. 

6. They are just come to consult the oracle. 

7. Fleeing from one enemy he put-to-fiight another. 

8. The bullocks come hither themselves to drink. 

9. I saw him returning from the war with the booty which 
he had taken. 

10. Wonderful to state, he ate nothing before setting out. 

11. During (inter) the reading of this book I fell asleep. 

12. He set out into Italy for holding the assizes (oonventua 
agere). « 

13. This river is very rapid and difficult to cross. 

ExEBOisE XLII. — On all PBEOEDiNa Rules. 

1. I hear that you are no longer occupied in teaching yooth. 

2. Oicero contributed all his energies towards (dare operam 
ad) saving the republic. 

3. He will go to Rome three days hence for-the-purpoee of 
collecting an army. 
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4. As the spirit of the Gkinls is eager (qlaeer) and prompt in 
{ad) undertaking wars, so their mind la weak and irresolute 
(minime resisterui) in enduring losses. 

5. They are come to ask money of Oiesar. 

6. Will they send messengers to us for-the-purpose of 
begging peace ? 

7. I am desirous of returning home before sunset 

8. Having stayed (moror) two years in the country,! returned 
to my city home ten days ago. 

9. I happened (Note 11, p. 88) to be staying at Yalentia in 
Spain for the purpose of recruiting my health. 

10. Before leaving the city he went to see the arsenal. 

11. Ask him how many years he will spend in accomplishing 
the work. 

12. What need is there of so great haste in arranging (admi- 
nistro) this matter ? 

ExEBCiSE XLin. — ^The Same. 

1. Writing to his father on this subject, he begged him not 
to let-slip the opportunity. 

2. The Gauls were more ready for making war than the 
Germans. 

8. They answered that they had invited their friends to the 
booty, but strange to say, they had refused to come. 

4. We hope you will come to see us next year. 

5. On-Giesar's arrival they sent messengers to ask-for a 
reinforcement, in order that they might the more easily (Note 7, 
p. 87) be able to sustain the attack of the enemy. 

6. Tell me whether you do not think this is the best (thing) 
to be done. 

7. Gan it be truly said that no one is to be accounted happy 
before death ? 

8. I repent that I have done so much for the sake of con- 
ciliating (popular) favour. 

9. Philip, when he was going to see the games, was killed by 
Pausanias near the theatre (theatnm). 

10. Having delivered this speech, he could no longer hesitate 
about attacking the city. 



TF- 
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Prepositions, Adverbs, and Conjunctions. 

The words "after" and "before" are used in 
English as Prepositions, Adverbs, or Conjunctions. 
A proper comprehension of them in their different 
cliaracters will enable you to distinguish generally 
between these three parts of speech. Take as an 
illxiBtration the three sentences ; 

Ahtttpoet occamm aolis. — He departed after sunset. 

Ahtit tribus post (or postea) diehus. -He departed three days 

after (or afterwards). 
Ahtit postquam sol occiderai. — He departed after the sun had 

S6b. 

In the first of these sentences " after " is rendered 
by the Preposition post, because it governs a noun ; 
in the second by the Adverb post (or postea\ because 
it qualifies the verb ; in the third by the Conjunction 
postquam, because it governs a verb. 

Bear in mind, then, that 

A Preposition governs a noun and nothing more. 

An Adverb qualifies a verb— that is, limits its 
signification in such a way that without it the 
sentence would be grammatically complete, but 
not so definite. 

A Conjunction joins two clauses of a sentence 
together in such a way that without it the two 
clauses would become separate sentences. 

Such conjunctions as et^ neque, out, which merely 
form a connecting link between what would other- 
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wise be two sentences, without in any way affecting 
the construction, need no remark; but there is a 
second class of conjunctions, such as quum^ ut, si, 
which not only serve to connect clauses, but also 
govern verbs, as in the example quoted above, 
where the verb oceiderat is governed by the conjunc- 
tion po8tquam: in other words, oceiderat is in the 
Indicative Mood because postquam governs the Indi- 
cative. These sentences, in which the verb in the 
second clause is dependent on the conjunction intro- 
ducing that clause, are called Compound sentences. 
The words which in grammatical order precede the 
conjunction are called the Primary, Principal, or 
Main clause ; those which follow it, the Secondary 
or Subordinate clause. 

In the arrangement of sentences secondary clauses 
are as often as not put before primary cues ; e.g.y 

Quum hoc fedsset, ahiit — ^When he had done this, he 
departed. 

Here the primary clause is ahiity and quwm hoc 
fecisset a secondary one introduced by quum. 

The only Latin word which is used both as a con- 
junction and adverb is simul, meaning as an adverb 
'' at the same time," and as a conjunction (equivalent 
to simul ac or simtd atque) " as soon as." 

Ante, antea, po8t, postea, and priu8, are converted 
into conjunctions by the addition of quam. 

In Latin, the adverb should always be written 
before the word which it qualifies. 

The English Present may be rendered by the 
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Latin Future, when future time is implied though 
not expressed ; as, 

Ad me veni, antequam discedis or diacesseris). 
Gome to me before you (shall have) depart(ed). 

Exercise XLTV. — ^Pkepositions, Adverbs, and Oonjvnotions. 

1. This happened after the departure of CsBsar. 

2. This happened ten days (abl.) after. 

3. After this happened, CsBsar departed. 

4. Begulus was torturtd before he was put to death. 

5. The Carthaginians tortured Kegulus before his death. 

6. I wish to bee you before you depart. 

7. Before we set out, let us arrange our afOstirs here. 

8. Look (circumspicid) before you leap. 

9. After the letters had been brought, he entered the camp. 

10. As soon as the Garthaginian formed hid liue-of-battle, the 
Romans pour themselves out on (ex) each wing. 

11. Make me aware of (de) these things as soon as you know 
them yourself. 

12. You will return before I set out. 

13. Write me a line (paucd) as soon as you arrive at Home. 

14. William and I (Note 1, p. 87) were friends before this 
quarrel arose, but afterwards we became enemies. 

ExBBOiSE XLY. — On all peeoeding Rules. 

1. It is just that a man should be brought to trial before he 
is condemned. 

2. There is bitter hatred between these towns, since each 
believes that those only axe gods whom itself worships. 

3. Both his mother and his wife entreated him to withdraw 
his army, and not to fight against his native city. 

4. Let us advance with forced (magnus) marches in order to 
overtake the eaemy more quickly. 

5. The fact that you have waited so long outside my 
threshold troubles me. 

6. What hinders us from waging war by land and sea ? 
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7. Asd he did not attempt to evade {reeutare quottdnnu) 
undergoing the punishment of the law. 

8. Take care that the matter be not divulged until the 
general has returned from Athens. 

9. I hope that you will refrain &om doing anything which 
may injure the State. 

10. When Charles arrived at Rome, he found that James had 
departed three days before. 

ExBBOiSB XLYI. — ^The Same. 

1. I should like to see you before you set out for Italy. 

2. OiBsar was stabbed in the Senate-house (curia) at Rome, 
three years after he had conquered Pompey (JPompeitui) at 
Pharsalia. 

8. He died on his birthday, and was buried five days after. 

4. Carthage was destroyed seven hundred years after it was 
founded. 

5. Will you not come to me as soon as you have finished that 
business of yours ? 

6. In the two hundredth year after the city was founded it 
was destroyed by fire. 

7. I shall arrive by the day you have fixed upon. 

8. Let us all beg peace of him, before he learns that our allies 
have deserted us. 

9. You will urge him to depart of his own accord (tittro) 
before he is driven out. 

10. Was not he buried four days after he died ? 

11. They came to see the games, which had been finished 
three days before. 

12. The king, before whose throne we stood, received us with 
kindness. 



Moods governed by Conjunctions. 

All Conjunctions in Latin govern the Indicative 
or Subjunctive mood. The Infinitive, as you have 
already learnt, never expresses a purpose, and there- 
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fore cannot be used, as it is in English, after such 
terms as "in order," " so as ;" c.^., 

He made haste in order (so as) to reach Rome. 
Maturavit ut Eomam perveniret (not pervenire). 

Recollect, then, that after conjunctions your choice 
lies solely between the Indicative and Subjunctive 
moods. This choice is often difficult to make, as 
there is no part of syntax in which the Latin and 
[English idioms are more variable in respect to each 
other. At present you can only be expected to dis- 
tinguish broadly between the two moods, and to learn 
tlie particular construction which follows the most 
ordinary conjunctions. 

An essential dit!'erence between the Indicative and 
Subjunctive moods is, that the Indicative expresses 
a certainty, the Subjunctive an uncertainty ; e,g,j 

Hoe perfice antequam redeas. — Finish this before you return. 
Hoc perfecit antequam rediiL — ^He finished this before he re- 
turned. 

In the first of these redeas is in the Subjunctive 
because the '* returning " is spoken of as dependent 
on the " finishing," and is therefore uncertain ; in 
the second, rediit is in the Indicative, because the 
" returning" is a fact which has actually taken place, 
and is therefore certain. 

Some conjunctions, especially quum, **when," ap- 
parently violate this general rule ; but you can only 
become familiar with these usages by practice. 

The following is a list of the most ordinary 
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Conjunctions and the construction appropriate to 
each : — 

Ut, "in order that," "so that," "although," 
governs the Subjunctive. 

Ut, "when," "how," "as," governs the Indicative. 

Quo is used with Comparatives instead of ut ; as 
quo (not ut) fadlius, " in order that more easily." 

Quum, " when," is usually followed by the histo- 
rical tenses of the Subjunctive (i.e., the Imperfect and 
Pluperfect) ; otherwise, by the Indicative. 

Quum, " since," " although," governs the Sub- 
junctive. 

^e, " lest," is equivalent to ut won, " in order that 
not," and consequently always governs the Subjunc- 
tive. It is also used after verbs of "fearing," to 
express simply " that," where " lest " may be substi- 
tuted for " that " without altering the sense ; e.g., 

Timuit ne hoefaceret — " He feared that he would do this," or, 
" He feared lest he should do this." 



Hence, 



Timuit " tt<" hoefaceret. 

He feared thai he would not do this. 



Neu, " and lest," is equivalent to et ne — that is, 
to et ut non, 

Quin, equivalent to qui non, gum non, quod non, or 
ut won, is used after expressions containing or imply- 
ing a negative, and after the interrogative quia, 
quid. It is rendered variously in English to suit 
the context : — 



J 
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(1.) Equal to qui non : 

Nemo est \ ^.^ ^». 
Quia est )2«*^«««<- 

There is no one | ^^^ ^^ ^ ^now. 
Who 18 there j 

(2.) Equal to tti non ; 
O^d^ I tarn difficile qain patientid vincatur. 

i'Vicerfl non potui, qwn riderem. 

T ij « * /avoid laughing. 

I could not ^ ^^ ^.jj g^^jj^ ^ ^g^y) OS n(rf to laugh. 

Ffir 7>i6 cohibeo quin rideam. 

il refrain from laughing. 
I restrain myself (in such a way) at not to 
laugh. 

(3.) Equal to quo won ; 

NuUus est dies quin veniat. 

There is not a day on which he does not come. 

(4.) After such expressions as 7wn dubiio, non 
dubium est, ncm ambigo, and others containing a nega- 
tive, where it may be translated " that " or ** to " in 
English ; as, 

Haud dubium est ^ .^ ^.^ 
Nan muUwn abest j ^ 

There is no doubt \ thai be kiwwe. 

It IS not far from being the case ) 

Quis recisare potest quin hoc facial f 
Who can refuse to do this ? 

^Vhere aain stands for the BelatiTe Pronoun and 
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non, you should recollect that qui non, qwB non, quod 
non, and qtio non would be equally good Latin. 

Qu>ominuSt equal to ut eo minus, "in order that not," 
is used after verbs and phrases implying a hindrance ; 

as, 

Deterret eumquommus hoefaciat 
He hinders him from doing this. 

FcLctum est per me quorrUnus hocfacereL 
It was through me that he did not do this. 

Quamquam, " although," governs the Indicative. 
QuamviSy '* although" or "however much," governs 
the Subjunctive. 

Of the other Conjunctions, the following require 
the Indicative : — 

Quod, " because," " the fact Stquidem, '^ inasmuch as." 

that." Dum, " whilst." 

Quia, " because." Donee, " whilst," " as long as.** 

Quoniam, " since." ^ Poatquam, " after that." 
Quando, " since." 



The following require the Subjunctive : — 

Licet, " although." 
Dum, dummodo, " provided that." 
Tanquam, veluU ceu, quasi, "■ as if. 
Utinam, si, " would that. 



tU) u." 
it 



The Subjunctive must also be used after those Con- 
'unctions which ordinarily require an Indicative, 
when the clause which they introduce is in any way 
dependent on a previous part of the sentence ; as, 

Socrates damnatus est quod juventutem corrumperet. 
Socrates was condemned for corrupting (on the ground that 
he corrupted) youth. 
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Here quod, which usually takes an Indicative, is 
followed by a Subjunctive, because the clause which 
it introduces is dependent on damnatus est. The 
writer does not state that Socrates actually did cor- 
rupt youth, but that his judges declared that he did 
so, and therefore condemned him. 

ExEBCisE XLYII. — On all freoediko Rules. 

1. Poverty has in itself nothing more difficult (to bear) than 
(the fact) that it makes men langhed-at (ridiculusy 

2. Having finished the assizes, he set out into lUyricum, 
because he heard that the nearest part of that province wa* 
being laid waste by the incursions of the Pirustse. 

3. Although I am dismayed at the departure of my old 
friend, nevertheless I praise him because he has determined to 
fix his abode at Gumse. 

4. When he had come thither, having gone round all the 
winter-quarters, he found about eight and twenty ships fitted out. 

5. Do you not fear that he will anticipate you by his speed? 

6. He could no longer be prevented from attacking the 
enemy with-might-and-main (vi summd), 

7. I have no doubt that he will be at home when we return 
from the country. 

8. There was added to this (Jiue accedehat) the fact that he 
had declared that the sovereign-power was offered {defero) him. 

9. Nor could they find out anything-at-all, which might 
aid them in (ad) settling the afiair. 

ExEBoiSE XLYin. — ^Thb Same. 

1. We beg and entreat you to aid us, and not to suffer us to 
be plundered by the enemy. 

2. Bo great was their speed that whatever things had been 
done at Genabum by daybreak were known in the territories of 
the Arvemi before sunset. 

3. They were now in such {is) (a position) that they we' 
willing to purchase peace &om the Gauls with gold. 
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4. Before I embark (navem eonseendere) for Britain, I will 
address (appeUo) the soldiers, in order that they may gnaid the 
camp more carefully while I am away. 

5. The hands of Achilles (AchiUeus, adj.) did not refrain from 
touching the skin bristling with rough hairs. 

6. Begulus having arrived at Home, persuaded the Bomans 
not to make peace with the Carthaginians, (saying) that they 
had been so weakened by their losses as to have no hope 
except in peace. 

7. They say that it must be considered how he may be cut- 
off-from (intercludo) his army before their secret plans are 
divuloced. 

8. Nor shall any one prevent me from carrying him home on 
my shoulders. 

* 

Exercise XLIX. — ^The Same. 

1. He said that a thousand soldiers had crossed the Bhine in 

m 

order to overtake the enemy before sunset. 

2. This being the case (since these things are so), how will 
you be able to prevent him from setting out at once ? 

B. Can it be doubted that the sun is larger than the moon? 

4. It was my doing that that quarrel of yours did not become 
more bitter. 

5. Would that you had arrived here before this quarrel arose ! 

6. Can you refuse to return home, when you hear how great 
a loss your father has sustained ? 

7. I will return home provided-that my father will forgive 
me (dative). 

8. Was it not Pylades who said that he was Orestes, in order 
to save his friend ? 

9. They ask that assurance may-be-given (sancio) by oath, 
that no one (not any one) will desert the cause of the general 
safety, nor divulge what has been said in council. 

Exercise L. — The Same. 

1. We set out at daybreak, so as to reach the city of 
Patavium before the gates were closed. 

2. No one is so good as not to do amiss sometimes. 
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3. He was condemned on-the-gronnd-that (quod) he had 
betrayed his oonntry. 

4. How can 1 come as long as my bitterest enemy remains 
with you ? 

5. I wonder that (quod) yon take so much pains about 
managing your brother's affairs. 

6. I could not forbear telling him the things, which had 
happened at home during his absence. 

7. This highest story (tdbulatum) they had overspread (con- 
stemo) with bricks and mud, to prevent the enemy's fire from 
injuring it in any way (Note 12, p. 88). 

8. Who can doubt that virtue ought to be cultivated above 
all things ? 

9. He began to go round the army of Curio, and to adjure 
tb^ soldiers not to lay aside the memory of the first oath, which 
they had repeated (dico) ia-the-presence-of himself (as) Qusestor, 
and not to bear arms against men (is) who had experienced the 
same fortune and had endured the same siege, and not to fight 
in-behalf-of men (is) by whom they were called deserters. 



Verbs, etc., gover^^ing particular Cases. 

(1.) The folio vsring govern a Genitive : — 

Misereor, 1 j .. . 
Miseresco, f 

and the Impersonals interest and refertj ^* it imports " or 



ik ^ — ^^,^^ »» 



concerns. 

(2.) Genitive or Accusative : — 

Memini, recordor^ reminiscor, I remember. 
Ohlivisoor, I forget. 

(3.) Genitive or Ablative : — 

Potior, I gain possession of. 
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(4.) The following govern a Dative : — 

(a) Compounds of sum, 

(6) Most verbs compounded with — 

Bene, male, tatiB, re, 

Ad, ante, con, in, inter, de, 

Oh, sub, super, post et pra. 

(e.) Propinquo, I approach. Ignosco, I pardon. 

Tempero, I restrain. Parco, I spare. 

Faveo, I favour. Servio, I serve. 

Noceo, I hurt. Gratulor, I congratulate. 

Pareo, I obey. Auxilior, I aid. 

Placeo, I please. Moderor, I restrain. 

Studeo, I study. Medeor, I heal. 

Nubo, I marry. Blandior, I flatter. 

(5.) The following govern a Dative of the Person 
and an Accusative of the Thing : — 

Impero, I command. IndiUgeo, I indulge. 

Minor, I threaten. Invideo, I grudge. 

Suadeo, I persuade. Credo, I entrust. 

You must particularly bear in mind that the Pas- 
sive voice of those verbs which govern a Dative in 
the Active is only used Impersonally ; e,g,, " I am 
persuaded" is not Ego jpersuadeor, but Mihi persuadetur 
or perstMSum est 

(6.) The following words govern an Ablative : — 

FwngoT, I discharge. Veseor, I eat. 

Fruor, I enjoy. Dignor, I deem worthy. 

Utor, I use. Opus, usus, need, use. 

Also the Adjectives dignus, " worthy," indignus, *• un- 
worthy," prcBditus, "endowed with,'* fretus, "relying 
on," contentuSj " content." 
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(7.) Verbs and Adjectives of abounding, wanting, 
enriching, depriving, generally govern an Ablative, 
sometimes a Grenitive ; as, 

SpciluUuB eft armu.— Hewas stripped of his anna. 
JEget aBris. — ^He is ia want c^ monej. 

(8.) The following govern a double Aocasative, 
one of the Person and another of the Thing : — 

FoseOf I demand. Doeeo, I teach. 

Bogo, I ask (of). Oro, I b^ (oQ. 

Celo, I oouceAl (from). 

(9.) Bono, ** I present," admits of two constmc- 
tions, as in English ; e.g^ 

Dono librum Cdrolo. — ^I present a book to Charles. 
Dono CaroUnn libro, — ^I present Charles with a book. 

EXEBCISE LL — ^YeRBS, etc., OOYEBnaO PABnCCLAB CjUBB. 

1. Perform the duty, which yon ought to perfiarm. 

2. It is right (pporteC) that-we-shonld-obey those, whom the 
Gods haye set oyer ns. 

3. This is praise, of which he is unworthy. 

4. Te streams and sacred fonntftms, wULch a foreign land 
uses. 

5. Spare a pions race. 

6. Pity, I pray, one-who-endnres (participle) (treatment) 
unworthy of his race. 

7. The food, which the ancient Britons ate, was very poor. 

8. The hero sprung from Anchises makei4ot(peto) the lofty 
citadel oyer which Apollo presides. 

9. Those who are endowed-with yirtne are alone rich. 

10. How kind were the Gods when they concealed the fatore 
(neut. plur.) from mankind I 

11. The conqueror threatened the captive with death. 

12. Let us demand of them both the reward they promised. 
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ExEBCiSB Ln. — The Same. 

1. It is yery difficult to satisfy those, who say that they 
despise the Latin writings. 

2. One-whom yon would be nnwilling to meet on a dark 
night. 

8. There is need of great speed if we wish to reach the city 
you have named before sunset. 

4. Has he not demanded of him the hostages, which he 
promised to give ? 

5. Teach your son those arts, which will benefit him here- 
after. 

6. One world did not suffice Alexander, king of Macedonia. 

7. We are unwilling to make war on the BelgsB, our neigh- 
bours. 

8. The people, whose attack you successfully resisted, had 
tampered with (^aoUidto) the Batavi, our friends. 

9. Pity, I pray, both the son and the father. 

10. I will spare neither expense, nor labour, nor danger. * 

11. Virtue benefits all, hurts no one. 

12. Pardon those faults which I do not conceal from you. 

ExEBCiSE Lin. — On all pbeoeding Bules. 

1. The labour we delight in physics (medeor) pain. 

2. No bay in the world surpasses (pr^Zttceo) Baise. 

3. Ambassadors came to beg him to pardon them, and to 
spare their lives (sing.). 

4. Beware that you do not conceal this from your Mends. 

5. The walls stripped (nudtta) of their defenders will be 
surrendered to the enemy before aid arrives. 

6. After Dion was killed at Syracuse {SyracusaB) Dionysius 
gained possession of the city. 

7. She died two days after she had married Charles. 

8. The law threatens no one with death, except for the 
worst crimes. 

9. Do not grudge others the pleasure, which you enjoy 
yourselves. 

10. What can't be cured, must be endured. 
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11. At the head of all these Druids, howeyer, there is one 
man, who has supreme authority. 

12. As soon as you have finished yonr work, come and teach 
123 this new game. 

13. The Druids especially desire to persuade their disciples 
of this (principle), that souls do not perish, hut pass after death 
from one (person) to another. 

ExEBdSE UV. — ^The Same. 

1. He is one whom you will be obliged to command or be a 
slave, to. 

2. He threatened him with an ignominious death, but declared 
that he would spare him, if he would promise to quit the 
country at once. 

3. They hasten to Gergovia, employing as guide the very 
man, by whose information they had learnt these things. 

4. You must pardon me if, in discussing this matter, I have 
not pleased you. 

* 5. He not only grudged us the reward, but even the praise, 
of which our general had declared us to be worthy. 

G. So many seas, compassing (pbeo) wide lands, have I 
entered, with thee for a guide. 

7. It is handed down by history that the ancient Gauls were 
eager for (jsttideo) change, and were easily and quickly stirred 
up to fighting. 

8. I, whom fortune has &voured, am more to be pitied than 
you, who have suffered many hardships. 

9. Virgil met Horace, as he was journeying to Brundisium, 
at Sinuessa. 

10. He commanded {impero) the Gaditani to build as many 
ships as they could, and to send them to him at Marseilles 
{Masnlid), 

ExERCiBE LV. — The Same. 

1. He demanded {impero) money from the states, which he 
had favoured, and cavalry from the whole province. 

2. I was deprived of the society of my friend Appius, after 
having enjoyed it for twenty five years. 

3. When will the aid, on which we are relying, be sent ? 
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4. Command (impero) them to enroll as many soldiers as 
possible (Note 6, p. 87). 

5. Command him to lay down his anns at once» and threaten 
him with death, if he refoses to obey yonr order. 

6. I wish I could persuade you of this, that you indulge 
yourself more than is fitting. 

7. This thing is more pleasant than honourable to do. - 

8. Alexander having conquered Darius at Axbela, made 
himself master of Asia. 

9. Flatter him in order that you may more easily (Note 7, 
p. 87) get what you demand of him. 

10. I shall no longer indulge my son with these luxuries, 
because I see that he is the slave of them. 

ExBBOiSE LVI. — ^Thb Same. 

1. Can I trust you with this money? 

2. Both in public and private affairs the Druids use Greek 
letters, because they neither wish that their system-of-training 
(^disdplina) should be divulged to the masses, nor that those 
who learn should, trusting in letters, cultivate (studed) their 
memory less. 

3. It did not happen without a cause, that Gaul was being 
robbed (epdio) of all her nobility. 

4. What wonder that (quod) people have worshipped the 
sun, moon, and stars ? 

5. Exhorting his soldiers, he eaid, "Why do we now delay 
here ? Will the enemy delay ? " 

6. Beg him to be true to his friends, and not cruel to his 
enemies. 

7. He is gone into Asia to fight against the king, and to 
besiege (phsideo) the royal tower. 

8. As long as you resist the king, so long will you please the 
queen. 

9. They declare that, if the tower should fall altogether, the 
soldiers cannot be restrained &om breaking into the city, in 
their hope of booty. 

10. Though Phalaris order yon to be false, believe that it is 
the greatest sin (ne/os) to set life before (prxfero) honour. 
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Genitiye op Quantity or the Thing measured. 

Observe the difference in the translation of the 
same Latin word tantumj in the two following ex- 
amples : — 

TaiUum cormlium, — So great wisdom. 
Tantum eonsilii, — So much (of) wisdom. 

In the first of these examples, tantum is simply an 
Adjective, qualifying and agreeing with consilium. 

In the second, it may be regarded as a Neuter 
Substantive, signifying "so great a quantity of," 
the thing measured being naturally put in the 
Genitive ; hence the rule, 

Adjectives in the neuter singular, and Adverbs, 
implying quantity, may be used as Substantives, 
and when so used must be followed by the Genitive 
case. 

Notice that in this construction the sign of the 
Genitive **of," though generally omitted, may be 
inserted without interfering with the grammar. 

The same Genitive is used after nihil^ quid^ aUquid. 

EXEBCISE LVII.— GENinVK OF QUANTITT. 

1. There was to Hamiibal very much daring in (ad) under- 
taking dangers, very much prudence in undergoing them. 

2. So great learning had he that no one ever dared to dispute 
with him. 

3. For this purpose (ad hand rem) he left behind what seemed 
a sufficient (force of) soldiers. 

4. You will always have more money than wit. 

5. Anciently in Gaul the men contributed out of their own 
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possessions, as much money as they reoeived from theii wives in 
the nan)^ of a dowry. 

6. As much money as a man has in his purse, so much credit 
(fides) has he. 

7. As many opinions as men. 

8. He brought some (aliquid) linen but no (nihU) cloth back 
with him (Note 2, p. 87). 

9. Charles had not even so much wit as James. 

10. ]\Iuch surfeit begets much fast. 

11. I have suffered (dedi) enough, and more-than-enough 
(super) punishment. 

12. So great ^iv^as their speed that they reached the bounda- 
ries of the Nervii before sunset. 

ExEBOiSE LYIII. — On all fbecedinq Rules. 

1. Did they not compel them to swear that they would fonn 
no (nihil) plan in opposition to the Sequani ? 

2. The Nervii, who inhabited part of Gaul, did not allow 
any wine to be brought into their territories, because they 
thought that through it men's courage relaxed (Note 14, p. 88). 

8. Gsesar, because he attached (tHhuo) so much importance 
to the ^duan state, determined that Dumnorix ought to be hm- 
dered by whatever means he could (hinder him). 

4. How much money was there in your purse when yon set 
out for Avarioum three days ago ? 

5. He showed {praBsto) more valour than wisdom in destroying 
the city. 

6. How can we doubt that he has enough skill ? 

7. So great services are worthy of a greater reward than he 
hafl yet obtained. 

8. Having allowed them to leave the dty, he asked them not 
to injure the fields as they went 

9. What (quid) faith can we place in people, who have so 
often broken their faith ? 

10. Surely he does not covet riches more than fame, and 
value success at a higher rate than honour? 
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Personal and Impersonal CoNSTRucriojf in 
THE Passive Voice. 

The Passive Impersonal constrnctioii in Latin 
frequently does not admit of a literal English render- 
ing ; e.g., maturandum est nobis (or a nobis) must not 
be translated "it must be hastened by us," but 
either " we must hasten," or " haste must be made 
by us ;'* that is, we must either turn the Dative or 
Ablative of the Agent into the subject in English 
and translate the gerundive actively, or we must 
substitute for the gerundive the corresponding Sub- 
stantive and add whatever verb English phraseology 
suggests : e.g., providendum est, " provision must be 
made ;" curandum est, " care must be taken." 

This constmction is espeoiaUy appropriate to verbs 
which do not govern the Accusative case in the 
Active voice ; e.g., 

Euio ret dudendum est. — ^Tbis matter mnst be attended to : 

where hcse res studenda est would be bad Latin, 
because studeo governs the Dative case ; but, 

Hoe res suseipienda est, — ^Tbis matter rnuBt be undertaken. 

Here tbe Latin and English idioms are word for 
word alike, because suscipio governs the Accusative 
case. 

In the Impersonal gerundive construction, the 
Agent is sometimes expressed by the Ablative with 
a or ab, but more usually by the Dative alone ; as, 

Bibendum est nobis, — ^We must drink. 
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When, however, the verb itself governs a Dative 
case, it is better to denote the Agent by the Ablative 
with a or ab ; otherwise it is uncertain which of the 
two datives is the Agent, and which the case 
governed by the verb ; as, 

Paroendum est a vdbia patriss, — ^You most spare your oonntiy. 

Here parcendum est vohis patricB would not be in- 
correct Latin, but it would be uncertain whether the 
meaning was "you must spare your country," or 
" your country must spare you." 

ExsBCiSB LIX — ^Personal and Impersonal OoNSTBucnoN 

IN THE Passive Voice. 

1. Virtne is most to be praised in those, who are most 
tempted. 

2. We must use great prudence, if we wish to carry on this 
war successfully. 

3. We must take care that {ut) there be to us a sound mind 
in a sound body. 

4. You must discharge the duties of a good citizen. 

5. These letters are to be sent at once to Henry's camp. 

6. Those wounds-of-yours must bo healed as quickly as 
possible (Note 6, p. 87). 

7. We should obey our parents, and trust our friends. 

8. Ton ought not to injure those, who injure you, mare than 
is necessary. 

9. Provision must be made for the wounded. 

10. This war must be finished without delay. 

11. We must grant a truce to the enemy, when they shall lay 
down their arms. 

12. Satisfaction must be offered to tho State, which he has 
injured. 

13. If you wish to be the leading men of Greece, you must 
use the camp, not the palsBstra {pcdsistra). 

14. Faith is wrongly (mdU) placed in the enemy. 
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EzissoiSE LX. — On all pbxoedino Btjle& 

1. Haste must be made to oyertake the enemy bj snnset. 

2. Are we to waste time in waiting for yonr brother, or to 
set oat at onoe ? 

3. I fear thai much injury will be inflicted on our ships by 
the beaks of the enemy's. 

4. He took and destroyed the city, and refused to advise 
that pardon-should-be-extended to its inhabitants. 

5. Every one (quisque) must use his own judgment. 

6. That man is not to be envied who has more valour than 
discretion. 

7. Is he not to be congratulated on {quod) his lucky escape 
from marriage? 

8. I have been commanded (impero) to threaten you with 
death, unless you obey the decree of the senate. 

9. I am obliged to feign madness. 

10. He orders (Jvheo) that a oommand-be-given (jpronuntio) 
(to the men) to hurl their darts, and not to approach nearer, and 
to give ground wherever (quam in partem) the Romans shall 
have made an attack, (adding) that through the lightness of 
their weapons, and theb daily practice, injury can in no way be 
inflicted on them. 

ExEBCisi! LXI. — ^The Same. 

1. The question was asked whether a poem became praise- 
worthy by nature or by art. 

2. Sin is committed inside and outside the Hian {Iliacus) 
walls. 

3. The enemy must be encountered with determination. 

4. We ought not to resist the authority of those whom 
personal (jsuua) virtue and merit have set over us. 

5. As soon as Ceasar's arrival was ascertained, Gingetoriz 
came to him to assure him that he would remain in allegiance. 

6. On these he thought that punishment ought to be in- 
flicted (vindicate in) the more severely, in order that the rights 
of ambassadors might be more carefully observed for the future 
time. 
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7. Must not pardon be voachsafed to the man who has killed 
a fellow-oitizen unawares ? 

8. How much time are we to waste before we start? 
0. Indulgence was shown them by their conquerors. 

10. If any-individual, either private or public, has not abided 
(«to) by the decree of the Druids, they prohibit (interdico) him 
the sacrifices. Those on whom a prohibition has been laid are 
accounted in the number of impious persons; all men avoid 
discourse with them, lest they should incur some (quid) disastert 



Moods following Eelative Words. 

Qui, in its simple sense of "who," "which," is 
followed by the Indicative mood. 

It requires the Subjunctive when used— 

(1.) To express a Purpose, instead of ut and a 
demonstrative pronoun : — 

Nuntiwn mint qui (ut iUe) dicerel. 
He sent a messenger to say. 

(2.) Instead of quum, " since," " although," and a 
demonstrative pronoun ; as, 

Ego, qui sim dominua, hoc jubeo, — I, since I am master, order 

this. 
Tu, qui 818 servuSf non pares, — ^Tou, though you are a slaye, 

do not obey. 

(3.) In an Indefinite sense, or instead of talis tU, 
when no particular antecedent is expressed ; as, 

SutU qui habeant. 
There are men who have. 
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Sequence of Tenses. 

In Compound sentences — that is, in sentences 
which contain, besides the principal clause, secondary 
or subordinate ones — the Tenses in the Secondary 
clauses depend on those in the Principal ones, the 
rule being that 

Primary tenses (i.e. the Present, Future, and 
Perfect Definite) follow Primary ; and Historic tenses 
(the Imperfect, Pluperfect, and Perfect Indefinite) 
follow Historic. 

The Perfect Indicaiive in Latin is either Primary 
or Historic : Primary, when the action is represented 
as absolutely finished, and the auxiliary verb *' have " 
is employed in translating it; Historic, when it is 
simply translated by the personal pronoun and the 
preterite, e.g. : — 

Soc/eci, " I have done this," is Primary. 
Hoc feci, *' I did this," is Historio. 

In the following examples, you will notice that 
the Latin and English idioms are similar, the 
auxiliary "may" being Primary in English, and 
" might " Historic. 

Primary : — 

Hoe facit . 7^-,^^*.,- (He does (is doing) this ) in order that he 

Hoc faciei y^lr^rt^TI He will do this \ may be praised 

Hoc fecit u>res.suDj.;. [ jj^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ j ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

Historic : — 

Hocfaciehat | ^ ^„^^,^^^ (He wasdoing this | in order that he 

Hocfecerat (iZerf.snbj.). S^ $!^1^"« ^^'^ might be praised 
Hoc fecit 1^""!^ •" •^ ''(He did this ) (imperf. sabj.). 
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Often, however, the English and Latin idioms are 
different, e,g, : — 

Primary : — 

Rogat me \quid viderim THe asks me "I what I have seen, cfr 
Bogavit me ] (perf. 8uhj.).\He has asked me j what I saw. 

Bistortc : — 

BogahcU me \ quid viderem /He was asking me*\ „i,of t «»« 
HogavU me /(imperf. subj.).\He asked me / ^^*^ * ^^• 

In these last four examples, the English idiom wiU 
not guide you to the Latin, so you should learn them, 
as well as the rule they follow, by heart. 

The most ordinary apparent exception to this rule 
is the frequent occurrence of the Imperfect Subjunc- 
tive in the Subordinate, after the Present Indicative 
in the Primary clause, e.g. — 

Jubet hoc fieri ne hostes effugerent. 

He orders (ordered) this to be done, lest the enemy should escape. 

Here jvhet is what is called the Historic Present, 
the time indicated by it being really Past, and the 
Present form being only used in order to bring the 
faxst more vividly before the reader's attention. 

ExEBOiSE LXn. — Relative Words and Sequence of Tenses. 

[In this Exercise the words to be rendered by the fielattTe 

Pronoun are printed in Italics.] 

1. He sends messengers to ask-for (peto) peace. 

2. He sent messengers to ask-for peace. 

3. He will send messengers to ask-for peace. 

4. He has sent messengers to ask-for peace. 

5. He had sent messengers to ask-for peace. 
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6. He was sendiDg light-armed (expeditus) troops to pursue 
those who had fled. 

7. He returned to the camp, since he did not dare t9 entrust 
himself to the barbarians. 

8. I entrust this to you since you are a friend to me. 

9. The Morini have not yet sent (any one) to excuse them. 

10. They bought skins wherewith to clothe themselves. 

11. I am not the man (is) to do this. 

12. I will not kill you, though you deserve to die. 

13. There are men who despise pleasure because they do not 
know (how) to enjoy it. 

14. There are many men who are accounted (habeo) wise, 
because they say nothing. 

15. I am not such a one as you think me. 

16. He did not come though he had promised (to do so). 

Exercise LXIII.— On all preceding Bules. 

1. There are men who attribute tpono in) all things to the 
chances of fortime, and believe that the world moves (Note 14, 
p. 88) of its own accord. 

2. You are not the man to do anything unworthy of your 
noble descent. 

3. Has he not sent his son-in-law to arrange these matters? 

4. Has anybody been found to undertake this work? 

5. He was eager £» resources (opes) wherewith to carry out 
his design at once. 

6. He hastened against the enemy, leaving ten cohorts to be 
a protection (dative of purpose) for the ships. 

7. Let him send envoys to Naples to ask for a sure peace. 

8. There are still found some who say that we should not 
cultivate virtue. 

9. Ships were no longer wanting for them to be carried 
home in. 

10. They had not even a place to betake themselves to. 

11. If any one doubts my words, let him call witnesses to 
disprove them. 

12. Before you go away from Bome, let us appoint some one 
to manage your affairs in your absence. 
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ExEBOiSE LXIV. — The Same. 

1. They require men to make a beginning of the war. 

2. Oativolcus, who had entered into the conspiracy (consilium 
inire) with Ambiorix, now began to hate him, because he had 
been the author of it. 

3. O fortunate youth, since you have found Homer a herald 
of your valour. 

4. You are not the man to obey such a command. 

5. You hate me for having been the author of a plan, which 
will injure yourself. 

6. He could not be prevented from sending to demand host- 
ages from the citizens. 

7. He has sent to the prefects, who have ^ne before (cmte- 
cedo) with all their cavalry, to bid them not to provoke the 
enemy to an engagement. 

8. Before you decide this, send some" one to urge them to lay 
down their arms, and not to expose themselves to certain death. 

9. There are many who think that they have more wisdom 
than the Gk)ds themselves. 

10. After an-agreement-had-been-oome-to (convenio) they sent 
messengers to communicate the news of the death of the king. 

ExEBCiSB LXV. — The Same. 

1. He thought that it was of great importance (magni ifUer- 
esse) for Cains* authority to be as great as possible (Note 6. 
p. 87) among his own people, since he had tested (jpeTspusio) his 
good-will towards himself. 

2. Although I ought (Note 13, p. 88) to have been at Borne 
to-day, I have not yet started from Naples. 

3. I am not one (is) to be scared by the risk of death. 

4. Having lingered there a few days Vfithout daring (neqns 
aasi) to cross the river, they return and announce to our ambaa- 
sadors that they have come back, fearing treachery on the part 
of their enemies, since their forces are no longer to be seen 
on-the-other-side of the river. 

5. He did not deserve that so cruel a death should await him. 

6. I am come relying on the protection of the king, although 
he has never promised it to me. 
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7. I could not (Note 13, p. 88) have prevented him from 
speaking, however much I might have wished. 

8. Was he not brave enough to face death fearlessly? 



Dative of the Fubfose and Elliptic Genitive. 

The Purpose which a thing serves is generally 
expressed in Latin hy the Dative case, and not, as in 
English, by the Nominative; as, 

Emtio est avidis mare nautis. 
The sea is (serves the purpose of) a destruction to 
greedy sailors. 

Such words as " nature," " token," " function," or 
*' duty," occurring before the Possessive case in 
English, are often omitted in Latin ; as, 

Est adolescentis majores naiu vereri. 

It is (the duty) of a young man to reverence his elders. 

Frequently also such words as " the house," " the 
temple," " the wife " of, are omitted in Latin, just as 
we say in English, " Are you going to your friend's 
to-night ? " e.g. : 

Ventum erat ad Vestas. — They had come to Vesta's temple. 

ExBBCiSB LXVL— Dative of Pttbposk and Elliptig Genitivb. 

1. It is the part of a good general to spare his soldiers as 
much as possible (Note 6, p. 87). 

2. He sent three cohorts as a help to the cavalry. 

3. It was to GsBsar a great advantage that the enemy were bo 
soattered. 

4. I shall go to Henry's, and wait there till you come. 

5. It was a piece of good luck that he fell upon him off-his- 
guard. 
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6. Ton would have been of greater aaeistance to me if you 
had come earlier. 

7. It is natural to youth to be incautious. 

8. He built a wall as a defence to the town. 

9. It is the part of a good speaker not to use more words 
than it is necessary (to use). 

10. He cut off their ears that they might be a warning 
(documentum) to the rest. 

11. Let us send a troop of cavalry to relieve the city. 

12. It becomes a good king to conciliate the affections of his 
people. 

13. So heavy (tantm) a loss was a great disgrace to the general- 

14. Your friend was the greatest possible (Kote 6, p. 87) 
comfort to me in my trouble. 



Miscellaneous Examples. 

ExEBOiSE LXVn. 

1. €k)d willing, we will go a very long journey before the sun 
has risen again. 

2. That man is not to be trusted by any one. 

3. After thus exhorting his soldiers, he went and remained 
there two years. 

4. He sailed under the bridge the same night, after lingering 
the whole day between the city and the river. 

5. To man has been givea the gift of strength, to woman 
that of comeliness. 

6. The engagement which was begun by CsBsar in the first 
watch (vigilias) was finished by the zeal and perseveraooe of his 
soldiers in the third. 

7. The soldiers demanded of their leaders food, wherewith to 
satisfy their hunger. 

8. He was called father of his country, and was esteemed 
more highly than any of those who preceded (anteeedo) him. 

9. Having cleared-away (discutio) the snow, he found the 
mountain no longer difficult to cross. 
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ExBBOiSB LXVIIL 

1. You were said to be a young man of moderate (medioeris) 
talent and rustic manners; but I now see that those who 
described you so deceived me. 

2. At MycensB, Agamemnon was made king by the Aigives. 

3. I hope you will come home soon, and stay a year with us. 

4. The flower which blooms in your garden will be killed by 
the first chill (frigus) of winter. 

5. Messengers were sent to announce that Corinth was 
taken. 

6. Cicero liyed at Tusculum, Demosthenes at Athens, Pytha- 
goras at Croton. 

7. They said that they had conquered in battle all who had 
ever opposed them, and that they did not fear even the most 
determined (^acer) foes. 

8. I thought you had more wisdom than your brother. 

9. Go and persuade your friend to send the book which he 
promised me. 

10. What virtue is more to be admired than^tience? 

EXEBOISE LXIX. 

1. Whether he did this designedly (judicid), or under 
compulsion (part.), is doubtful. 

2. The matter you are talking about is a very difficult one 
to decide. 

3. Close the gates of the city and see (cave) that no one goes 
out during the night. 

4. He answered him, " I am willing to sell my house for 
fifty minffi." 

5. He replied that he was not willing to sell his house for so 
little. 

6. Cineas, when Pyrrhus enquired what-sort-of a city he had 
found Rome, replied that he had seen a country of kmgs. 

7. It is the duty of a youth to choose the best men on whose 
advice he may rely. 

8. We believe that none of the planets is nearer to the earth 
than Mercury. 

a 
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9. What is harder than iron? 

10. Let us urge him not to set free the prisoners until he has 
heard whether the enemy has left the country. 

11. I happened to have been staying at York {Ehoraeum) 
when I met your brother. 

12. We bid him tell us from what blood he is sprung, whence 
he comes, and for what reason he has left his native land. 

EXEBCISE LXX. 

1. I should like to know when you are going into the 
country. 

2. They sent ambassadors to beg that he would not acoomit 
them in the number of enemies, nor judge that the cause of all 
the Germans, who were on this side the Rhine, was the same, 
(saying) tliat they had in no way entertained designs of (nihil 
cogitare de) war. 

3. We urge you to return by that day. 

4. Promise me that you will do this before you depart. 

5. Will not you and I go together into the country ? 

6. They asked him to give the money which he had pro- 
mised. 

7. Having killed the prisoners, they buried them. 

8. I can never be persuaded that the soul of a man, when it 
has gone forth &om his body, perishes. 

9. Now indeed you see that nothing is so like death as 
sleep. 

10. It is a custom at Athens that those who have died in 
battle should be praised. 

11. I am an idle fellow and unworthy to possess so much. 

12. In managing this affitir he showed (praiato) more zeal 
than discretion. 

ExEBCiSB LXXL 

1. That part of the country is very fertile and very easy to 
cultivate. 

2. It was my doing (per me stetit) that you did not arrive at 
Capua till your friend had departed. 
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3. Hasdrnbal having been smnmoned by his brother from 
Spain into Italy, fell into an ambusoade. 

4. Enquire (percofdor) what lessens care, and makes you a 
friend to yourself. 

5. In Heaven's name (per Deos) tell me why you joined 
yourself to such desperate men. 

6. The chief men declared that they would send hostages to 
him, if he would promise to pardon treachery and not to lay 
waste their territory. 

7. Thus speaking, he dismissed the assembly. 

8. Grood men aro not deterred from doing good deeds by the 
fear of death. 

9. He died of the wonnd he had received three days beforo. 

10. Thero happened to be moro merchants in the city than 
had ever been before. 

11. How much will you take for that pig of yours? 

12. Two hundred sesteroes ; but it Ib (worth) moro. 

EXEBCISE LXXII. 

1. How many prisoners did he take before he was himself 
slain? 

2. The inhabitants of Epidamnus having been at variance 
with one another (inter sese dissidere) for many years, were 
stripped of their power by a war with certain neighbouring 
states. 

3. Having first consulted the Delphian God, they sent out 
certain of their own citizens, and those of the neighbouring 
state, to found a city on the spot which they had selected. 

4. Punishments aro only instituted to prevent men from 
committing crime. 

5. Laws aro not made (fero) to restrain the freedom of any 
one, but to provent that freedom from passing {transeo) into 
licence. 

6. What is one roan's food is another man's poison. 

7. If you flatter me, you show that you do not CTodit (oueribo) 
me with sufficient sense to understand your words. 

8. In bringing the war to a close he employed skill rather 
than forethought. 
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9. Striye to be as good a man as your father was, and to 
imitate the virtues of your ancestors. 

10. He deserves to have more, who uses well what he has 
already. 

ExEBOiSE LXXm. 

1. Ought one to be ever tired of well doing? 

2. Surely you will not go back to the country, until you 
have seen the great spectacle which will draw every one to the 
city next month. 

3. How much more money did your father leave to you than 
to your brother ? 

4. He took and destroyt d the city in a single day. 

5. He implored them to make their journey as quickly as 
possible, (saying) that, if they lingered, the barbarians would 
overtake them. 

6. Two years after the assassination (cssdes) of Osesar, his 
nephew (sororis nepos) Octavius, whom he had adopted as his 
heir, defeated Brutus and Oassins at Philippi. 

7. They left their baggage behind them in order to journey 
more speedily {expeditius). 

8. The fact that you make (pendo) my departure of so little 
account, shows an imgratefnl mind. 

9. I fear the city will not be able to hold out (augtineo) until 
aid arrives. 

10. I fear he will consult his own safety, rather than that of 
his country. 

ExERCiSB LXXIY. 

1. Miltiades urged the keepers of the bridge not to let slip 
the opportunity of liberating Greece. 

2. There happened to be reigning at that time in Sicily one 
Dionysius, a tyrant of the greatest cruelty. 

8. "Speak out," he said, "whoever you are, and tell us 
whence you arp come, and what message you bring.'* 

4. He stripped the wretched youth of his arms, and dragged 
liim through the midst of the city. 

5. It is rather your part than mine to treat with this envoy. 
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6. I am not yet afraid of h.l\iug(venio) into the power of the 
hostile king, crafty though he be. 

7. When Artaxerxes wished to make war upon the Egyptian 
i^gyptius) king, he asked for Iphicrates from the Athenians, 
that he might set him over the army. 

8. As at Rome two (bint) consuls, so at Carthage two kings 
were chosen annually. 

9. Who is to prevent him from injuring the republic? 

10. He was more honest than prudent in discussing the 
matter before the king. 

ExEBOiSE LXXY. 

1. Speaking on this subject five days ago, Charles remarked 
that there was no time for delaying, but since {ah) then he has 
done nothing. 

2. In the third year after he had fled from home Hannibal 
reached (accedo) Africa, with the view of (si forte) inducing the 
Carthaginians to-join-iu (ad) the war of Antiochus, whom he 
had already persuaded to set out for Italy with an army. 

3. Shall we fortify this wall as a protection for our ships, 
or not ? 

4. The citadel at Syracuse, which Dionysius had fortified 
for-the-purpose-of (ad) besieging the city, this man overthrew 
{disjicio) from its foundations, and took care {dare operam) that 
the fewest possible traces of slavery should remain. 

5. The result was {evenio) that not more (amplitui) than two 
thousand foot-soldiers were enrolled. 

6. Will you ever be weary of deserving well of (de) the 
country which has so much benefited you ? 

7. I told James, when he asked me (partic.) how far London 
{Londinium) was from York {EboTacwm)^ that it was about two 
hmidred miles. 

8. What will you sell your dog for? No price. 

ExEBOiSE LXXYI. 

1. We think that the excessive (nimim) reputation of this • 
man for talent and valour was a very great mibfortune to him. 
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2. Great care must be taken to avoid (ne) carrying the 
diflease into the city. 

3. Alcibiades having conquered the Athenians, not thinking 
the same localities (loco) sufficiently safe for him, retired into 
Thrace, hoping that there his fortune might (possum) be meet 
easily concealed. 

4. Hence we may understand how great a misfortune ex- 
cessive confidence is wont to be. 

5. "My father Hamilcar/' he said, "while I was yet a 
stripling (puertUus), not more than (utpote non amplius) nine 
years old, setting out as general into Spain, sacnfioed victims at 
Carthage to Jupiter the best and greatest/' 

6. The Conscript Fathers, inasmuch as they thought that, 
while Hannibal was alive, they should never be safe, sent 
envoys to Bithynia, to beg of the king that he would not keep 
their greatest enemy with him, but (and) would give him up to 
them. 

7. The oftener (quanto ssepius) I met him, the more I liked 
him. 

8. He asks where Aspis is ; he learns that he is not far off, 
and is gone to hunt (venor). 
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NOTES. 

1. In English we say "you and I," "he and I," 
not "I and you," "I and he." In Latin, on the 
contrary, the First person always takes precedence 
of the Second and Third, and the Second .of the 
Third, the verb being made to agree with the Prior 
person, and of course put in the Plural number ; as, 

He and I are brothers. — Ego et tUefratres $umu8, 

2. Write mecum^ tecum^ secum, nchiscum^ vobiacum, 
quocum, quihyscuin, not cum me, &c, 

3. No good (bad, &o.) man — Nemo bonus (mdlus, &c, ), 
not nullus, 

4. James and Charles and William — Jctcdbua et 
Carolus et Gulielmus, or Jacobns^ CaroluSy Oulielmus ; 
not JcLcdbus, Carolus et Qulidmus. 

5. The Comparative is often used in Latin when 
there is no comparison expressed between two dis- 
tinct things ; as, 

Sumpait jgraviorem poenam, — He inflicted too severe a (or a 
more than usually severe) punishment. 

6. As great (as little, &c.) as possible — Quam 
maximus (minimus, &c.). 

7. " That " followed by a Comparative is expressed 
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by quo instead of ut ; as, guo facUius irent, '* in order 
that they might go more easily." 

8. The Belative Prononn is often omitted in 
English, but never in Latin. 

9. Comparison between two things is often ex- 
pressed in English by the Superlative d^ree; as, 
" Which do you like best, the boy or the girl?" In 
Latin the more correct use of the Comparative must 
be adhered to : Utrum magis (not mcmme) amaa^puerum 
an puellam f 

10. "I do this," «I am doing this"— /octo. «I 
have done it," "I have been doing it" — fed. The 
Latin language is weaker in tenses than the English, 
and does not provide a direct means of marking the 
above distinctions. 

11. "I happened to be " — acddit ut esaem, not accidi 
esse, (See Bemarks on Two or more Verbs in one 
Clause.) 

12. "Any one," "anything," "in any way," are 
rendered by quisquam, quidquam, or ullua, after nega- 
tives, or in questions expecting a negative answer. 
Aliquia means some particular person; quivis and 
quiUbetj " any one you like." 

13. "I ought to have been," " I could have been " 
— debut esse, potui ease, not debeo, poaaum, fiiiaae. 

14. Many Verbs are used passively in the Active 
form in English. Where so used, the Passive form 
must be employed in Latin, or a Beflexive pronoun 
added to the Active ; as, " The earth moves " — terra 
movetur, or terra ae movet. 
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VOCABULAEY. 



Able, to be, possum. 
Abode, domus, sedes. 
About (adv.), fere. 
Above, supra. 
Absent, to be, c^mim. 
Accept, to, cKcipio. 
Accomplish, to, perficio. 
Accord, of its own, sponte sfjta. 
Account, to, habeo. 
Accuse, to, accuso. 
Accustomed, to be, soleo, con- 

suesco. 
Across, trans. 
Act, to, 0^0. 

Adamant, adamas, -antis. 
Add, to, addo. 
Adjure, to, obseero. 
Adopt, to, OMsisco. 
Advance, to, procedo. 
Advantage, u»us. 
Adversity, res adversx. 
Advice, consilium. 
Advise, to, moneo. 
Affair, res. 
AffectioDs, animus. 
After (conj.), postquam. 
After Uadv.), postea. 

Afterwards / post. 
Again, rursus, iterum. 
Against, contra. 
Aged, seneXf sbvo eon/ectus, 

grandsfmju. 
Ago, ahhinc, * 

Aid, auxiUtmi, 



Aid, to, adjuvo. 
Alive, viims. 
A\\,'omnis. 
Allegiance, fides. 
Alliance, societal. 
Allow, to, sino. 
Allowed, it is, licet. 
Ally, sodus. 
Already, jam. 
Altar, aUarCy ara. 
Altogether, omnino. 
Always, semper. 
Ambassador, legatus. 
Ancestors, majores. 
Ancient, antiquus. 
Anciently, antiquitu>8. 
Animal, animal (neut.). 
Announce, to, nuntio, 1. 
Another, alius. 
Answer, to, respondeo. 
Anticipate, to, prxpenio. 
Anxiety, cura, anxietas. 
Any one, anything, aliquis,-4d ; 
after si, nisi, ne, neu — quis. 
Any one at all, quisqtjtam, 
Apollo, ApoUo, -inis. 
Appearance, species. 
Apple, malum. 
Apply, to, appono. 
Appoint, to, staiu^o, constUuo. 
Arise, to, orior, coorior. 
Arms, arma, -orum. 
Army, exercitvs, 4. 
Arrival, adventus^ 4. 
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Arrive, to, advenio. 
Arrive at, to, pervenio. 
Arrow, sagitta. 
Arsenal, navaliaj "ium. 
Art, ars. 

Ascertain, to, cogtwsco. 
Ashes, ciniSj -eris. 
As it were, velutj quasi. 
Ask, ask for, to, interrogOf rogo. 
As long as, quamdiu. 
Assemble, to, convenio. 
Assembly, concio^ concilium, 
# Assistance, adjumentum. 
Assizes, conventus, 4. 
Assure,' to, confirmo, 
Athens, Atherue. 
At length, tandem. 
At once, statim. 
Attack, an, impetus^ 4. 
Attack, to, oppugno^ 1. 
Attempt, to, Conor ^ 1. 
Attend to, to, administrOf 1. 
At the head, to be, prxsum. 
At the same time, simul. 
Author, atuitor. 
Authority, auctoritas. 
Avoid, to, vitOy 1. 
Await, to, maneo. 
Away, to be, cibsum. 



Bachelor (adj.), caelebs. 

Back (subst.), tergum. 

Bad, malue. 

Baggage, impedimentum. 

Banish, to, expeUo, exigo. 

Barbarian, harharui. 

Barque, a, cymha. 

Battle, pugna. 

Bay, sinusy 4. 

Beak, rostrum. 

"Beeaxiiful, pulcheTf formosus. > 

Because, quodj quia. 

Become, to (trans.), deceo. 

Become, to (intrans.), fio. 

Before (adv.), ante, antea^prius. 



Before (prep.), ante. 

Before (oonj.), antequam^pritU' 

quam. 
Beg, to, oro, rogo. 
Beget, to, gigno. 
Begin, to, ccepi, incipio. 
Beginning, inUiumy prinei- 

pium. 
Believe, to, credo. 
Belong, to, pertineo ad. 
Benefit, to, prosum. 
Beseech, to, oro. 
Besiege, to, oppugno. 
Betake oneself, to, me reeipio, 

me confero. 
Betray, to, prodo, 3. 
Between, inter. 
Beware, to, caveo. 
Beyond, trant, prxter. 
Bid, tOjjuheo, 
Bind, to, vincio. 
Birthday, natalis dies. 
Bitter, a^oerhus, gravis, aeer. 
Black, atery niger. 
Blaze, to, ardeo. 
Blind, excus. 
Blood, sanguis, -inis. 
Bloody, sanguineus. 
Bloom, to, floreo. 
Body, the, corpus, 3. 
Body of men, copia, manus. 
Boil, to, xstuOy 1. 
Boldly, audacter. 
Book, liber y -ri. 
Booty, prxda. 
Born, to be, nasoor. 
Both (conj.), et. 
Bough, ramus, 
Boundary,^nt8. 
Brass, tes, asris. 
Brave, fortis. 
Brazen, ahemw. 
Break, to, frangOy violo. 
Break down, to, rescindo. 
Break into, to, irrumpo. 
Break out, to, coorior. 
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Breast, pectus, 3. 
Brick, later, -em. 
Bridge, poris. 
Bright, daruSf Iwsidus, 
Bring, to, fero^ affero. 
Bring (war) upon, to, infero. 
Bristle, to, horreo. 
Broad, latits. 
Brother, f rater ^ -ris. 
Brow, /ron«, -tis. 
Build, to, sedifico, condo. 
Bullock, juvencus. 
Burden, onus, 3. 
Burn, to, mro. 
Bum up, to, exuro. 
Bury, to, sepelio. 
Business, ren, negotium. 
By degrees, patuatim. 



Call, to, voeo, appello^ nun- 

cupo, 1. 
Gall Dack, to, revoco. 
Call forth, to, evoco. 
Calm, pladduB, quietus. 
Camp, eastra, -orwn. 
Careful, cautus, parens. 
Carry, to, re/io, /ero. 
Carry on (war), to, gero, 
Caton, to, eorripioy 3. 
Cause, to, facto, efficio, 3. 
Cavalry, equitatus, 4. 
Certain (sure), certus. 
Certain (a certain man, &c.), 

quidam. 
Cuain, mnevAum, 
Chance, coaus, 4. 
Change, nov/e res. 
Change, to, muto, 1. 
Character, natura^ mores. 
Chariot, eurrusy 4. 
Charles, Carolus, 
Clioose, to, lego, deligOy 3. 
Citadel, arx. 
Citizen, civis. 
City, urbs ; (adj.), urbanus. 



Ciyil (war), dvUis. 

Giyilized, humanus. 

Cleave, to, fndo. 

Clime, caelum. 

Cloak, pdUium. 

Clod, gteba. 

Close, to, claudo. 

Cloth, pannus. 

Clothe, to, vestio. 

Cloud, nubes. 

Coast, ora, littuSf 3. 

Coat, tunica. 

Cohort, eohors. 

Cold, frigus, 3. 

Collect, to, colligOf eogcf. 

Colonist, colonus. 

C)olony, eolonia. 

Column, cohimna. 

Come, to, venio. 

Comeliness, venustas. 

Comfort, solatium. 

Command (subst.), imperium. 

Command, to, jvheo, impero. 

Commerce, mercatura. 

C)ommit crime, to, admitto 

faMnus. 
Common, communis. 
Communicate, to, communico. 
Compel, to, eogo. 
Conceal, to, eelo. 
Conceit, arrogantia, fcutus^ 4. 
Concerning, de. 
Conciliate, to, eoncUio, 1. 
Condemn, to, damiM, 1. 
Conference, a, colloquium. 
Confess, io,fateor. 
Congratulate, to, grattdor. 
Conjure, to, adjuro. 
Conquer, to, vinco. 
Conqueror, victor. 
Consider, to, rationem habeo. 
Consist, to, consto. 
Consul, consul. 
Consult, to, consuJo. 
Contrary, contrarius. 
Contribute, to, communico. 
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Convey across, to, tramdueo, 
GoFD, frumerUum. 
Council, concilium. 
Countenance, vtfl^tM, 4; os, oris. 
Country (generally), terra, 

regio. 
Country (opposed to town), 

ru8, ruris. 
Country (fatherland), patria. 
Cover, to, tego. 
Covet, to, cupio. 
Crafty, doUmu, 
Crime, sceluSj delielum, crimen, 
CrosH, to, transeo. 
Cruel, drudelis, sxvtu. 
Cruelty, crudeUtas. 
Cultivate, to, eolo. 
Custom, inatitutum. 
Cut off, to, absdndo. 



Dagger, pugiOy sica. 

Daily, quotidianus. 

Danger, perictdwm. 

Dare, to, audeo. 

Daring (subst), audaeia. 

Dark, ohsciurua. 

Darken or make dark, to, ob- 

tSeuro. 
Darkness, ealigo, -inis. 
Day, dies. 

Daybreak, prima lux. 
Dear, cams. 
Death, mors. 

Decide, to, decemo, judico. 
Declaim, to, declamo. 
Declare, to, dico, prxdieo, 1. 
Declare (war), to, indioo. 
Decree (substX decretum. 
Decree, to, st<Uuo. 
Deem worthy, to, dignor. 
Defeat, to, vinco. 
Defence, praesidium. 
Defend, to, defendo. 
Defender, defensor. 
Delay (subst.), mora. 



Delay, to, moror. 
Delight in, to, deledor in. 
Deliver (an oration), to, hoiJko, 
Demand, to, posoo, posttdo^ im- 

peror. 
Depart, to, diseedo. 
Departure, discessus, 4. 
Deprive, to, privo, or6o, 

spoliOf 1. 
Derive, to, duco. 
Descend, to, descendo. 
Describe, to, describo. 
Desert, to, desero. 
Deserter, transfugck. 
Deserve, to, mereor. 
Design, consilium. 
Desire, to, cupio. 
Desirous, eupidus. 
Despair, to, despero. 
Despise, to, spemo, temno. 
Destroy, to, deleo. 
Detain, to, retineo. 
Determination, with, ocrtter. 
Determine, to, instUuo, eon- 

stituo. 
Devise, to, comamini^xr. 
Die, to, moriorj 3. 
Differ, to, disto. 
Difficult, dijficiUs. 
Direct (a course), to, teneo. 
Directly, statim. 
Disastecr, oalamitas, ineommo- 

dum. 
Disband, to, dimitto. 
Discharge (a duty), to, fungor. 
Disciple, discipulus. 
Discourse (subst.), sermo. 
Discuss, to, dissero. 
Disease, morbus. 
Disgrace, dedecus^ 3. 
Disgraceful, turpis. 
Dismay, to, con/undo. 
Disprove, to, refeUo. 
Dispute, to, dissero. 
Divulge, to, effero. 
Do, to, /octo, 3. 
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Do amiss, to, pecoo^ 
Docile, docilis. 
Dog, canis. 

Domestic, domegtictM. 
Doubt, to, dubito. 
Doubtful, dtibiiM. 
Dowry, do8, dotis. 
Drag, to, ) . , 
DraW, to, / *''«'*^- 
Draw (a sword), gtringo. 
Draw up (forces), insiruo. 
Drink, to, bibo. 
Drive away, to, depdlo. 
Duty, muntM, 3 ; offieium. 

Each (of many), quisque. 
Each (of two), uierque. 
Eaorer, eupidusj aUicer. 
Earlier (a«lv.), pritu. 
Earliest (adj.), primus. 
Earth, terra ; teUtu, -uris. 
Easily, facile. 
Eat, to, edo. 

Either, uterqm. 

Elated, elatus. 

Eloquent, facundtu. 

Embassy, legatio. 

Employ, to, utor. 

EiK-amp, to, conndo. 

Encounter, to, oecurro. 

Endure, to, 8ubeo. 

Enemy, hostis. 

Engagement, praelium. 

Enjoy, to, Jrvor, utor. 

Enquire, to, qwero. 

Enroll, to, conscribo. 

Enterprise, inceptum. 

Entreat, to, orOy obsecror. 

Entrust, io, permittOf committo. 

Envoy, nuntitu. 

Envy (subst), invidia. 

Envy, to, invideo. 

Escape, to, effugio. 

Especially, prxtertim. 

Estimate, to, asstimo. 



Even (aclj.), ssquus. 
Even (adv.), vel, etiam. 
Event, res. 
Ever, unquam. 
Examine, to, inspicio, 3. 
Exculpate, to, purgo. 
Exhort, to, exhortor, hortor. 
Expect, to, expeoto. 
Expectation, spes^ expectatio. 
Expense, sumptus^ 4. 
Experience, to, experior. 
Experienced, to be, versor. 
Extinguish, to, extinguo. 
Eye, ocultu. 

Faithful, fidusj fidelts. 
Fall, to, cado. 
Fall asleep, to, darmito. 
Fall upon, to, inctdo. 
False, falsus. 
Fame, fama. 
Famous, nobtlis. 
Far (adv.), hnge. 
Farthest (adj.), ultimus. 
Fast (sub&t.), jejunium. 
Fast (adv.), celeriter. 
Fasten, to, ligot 1. 
Fate, fatum. 
Fatlier, pater, ^ris. 
Father-in-law, socerj -eri. 
Favour, favor. 
Fear (subst.), timor. 
Fear, to, timeo. 
Fearlessly, impavide. 
Feel, to, sentio. 
Feign, to, sirntdo. 
Few, pauci. 
Field, ager, arvum. 
Fifty, quinquaginta. 
Fight, to, pugno. 
Fill, to, impleo, compUo. 
Find, to, invenio, reperio. 
Find out, to, reperio. 
Finish, to, finio. 
Fire, ignis. 
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Finn, firmuSj etahUis. 

First (adj.), priiwis. , 

First (adv.)i primum. 

Fit out, to, instruo. 

Fitting, to be, ssquum esse. 

Fix, to, figo. 

Fix upon, to, statuo. 

Fixed, certus. 

Flash, to, mico. 

Flatter, to, Uandior. 

Flee, to, fugio. 

Fleet (subst.), dassis. 

Flesh, earOt carnis. 

Follow, to, sequor. 

Food, dhus. 

Fool, foolish, stuUus. 

Foot, pes. 

Foot-soldier, pedes^ -itis. 

For, nam, namque. 

For the sake of, causa. 

Forbear, to, me cohibeo. 

Force (of soldiers), eopia, 

m£Lnvfi. 
Foreign, extemuSf exterus. 
Forethought, prudentia. 
Forgive, to, ignosco. 
Form (plans), to, ineo. 
Form (line of battle), to, in- 

struo. 
Forsake, to, desero. 
Fortify, to, munio. 
Fortune, fortuna. 
Fortunate, fortunatus. 
Found, to, condo. 
Foundation, fundamentum. 
Founder, ctmditor. 
Fountain, fons. 
Frail, fragilis. 
Fraud, /ratM, dolus. 
Freeze, to, congelo. 
Friend, amicus, socius. 
Friendship, amicitia. 
Full, plenus. 

Funeral pyre, pyra, rogus. 
Furlong, stadium. 
Future, futurus, reliquus. 



Giain, to, adipiscor, paro. 

Gain (a victory), to, reporto. 

Game, luduj. 

Garden, hortus. 

Garment, vestis. 

Gate, porta. 

General (subst.), dux, impe- 

rator. 
Genius, ingenium. 
Get, to, acquit o. 
Get possession of, to, potior. 
Gift, donum ; munus, 3. 
Give, to, do, 1. 
Give back, to, reddo. 
Give ground, to, cedo. 
Give up, to, dimitto. 
Glorious, darusy nobilis. 
Go, to, eo. 
Go out, to, exeo. 
Go round, to, circumeo. 
God, Deus. 
Goddess, Dea. 
Good, bonus. 

Good luck, mojgna fortuna. 
Goodwill, voluntas. 
Grovernment, respubUca^ res. 
Grandson, nepos^ -otis. 
Grant, to, concedo, do. 
Grateful, to be, gratiam referre. 
Great, magnus. 
Greece, Grxcia. 
Greek, GrsBCus, Grains. 
Green, viridis. 
Groan, to,/re7BO. 
Ground, humus, locus. 
Grudge, to, invideo. 
Guard (subst.), presidium. 
Guard, to, tueor, defeudo. 
Guess, to. suspieor. 
Guide (subst.), dux. 



Habit, mos, moris. 
Hairs, setx. 
Half, dimidium. 
Hand, manus. 
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Hand down, to, trado. 

Happen, to, accido. 

Happy, beatus, felix. 

Hard, durus. 

Hard-pressed, to be, loboro, 

premor. 
Hardship, labor. 
Hare, lepus, -oris (masc.)- 
Haste, celeritae. 
Hasten, to, contendOf maturo. 
Hate, to, odi, odisae. 
Hatred, odium. 
Have, to, hdbeo. 
Health, salua (fem.). 
Hear; to, audio. 
Heart, cor ; pectus, 3. 
Heat, color, ardor. 
Heaven, cerium. 
Heavenly, ccelestis. 
Help, auxilium. 
Hence, fttnc, postea. 
Henry, Henricus, 
Herald, prasco. 
Here, hie. 
Hereafter, postJtac. 
Hero, heroy -ois. 
Hesitate, to, dubito. 
Hide (subst.). tergus, 3. 
Hide, to, condo, abdOf tego. 
High^ dUus, celgus. 
Hinder, cohibeo, deterreo. 
History, memoria. 
Hither, hue. 
Hold, to, teneo, obtineo. 
Home, domus. 
Home (to), domum. 
Honesty, probitas. 
Honourable, honestus. 
Honour, honor, dignitas. 
Hope, hope for, to, spero. 
Horace, Horatius. 
Horse, equua. 
Hostage, obses, -idia. 
Hostile, inimicus. 
Hot, calidus. 
Hour, hora. 



Household gods, Penates, 
How, quam. 
How long, quamdiu. 
How many, quot. 
How much, quantus. 
Humble, humilis. 
Hurl, to,^'a<»o, 3. 
Husband, maritus. 



Idle, ignavus. 

Idleness, ignavia. 

Ignominious, infamis, turjns. 

Ignorant, inscius. 

Ill luck, mala fortufia. 

Imagine, to, puto, fingo. 

Imitate, to, imitor. 

Immediately, statim. 

Immortal, immortalis. 

Impart, to, impertio. 

Impious, impius. 

Implore, to, precor, obsecror. 

Importance, dignitas. 

In, to be, insum. 

In behalf of, pro. 

In the power of, penes. 

In the presence of^ coram. 

Incautious, incautus. 

Incite, to, impello. 

Incur, to, accipio, 3. 

Incursion, incurtio. 

Inflict punishment, to, pcRna 

cUiquem afficere. 
Inform, to, certiorem aliquem 

facere. 
Information, nuntiusy indicium^ 
Inhabit, to, incolo. 
Inhabitant, incola. 
Injure, to, noceo. 
Inside, intra. 
Insipid, elutus. 
Insolent, insolens. 
Institute, to, statuoy instituo. 
Instruct, to, moneo. 
Interpreter, interpres, -etis. 
Intervene, to, intervenio. 
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Introdnoe, to, infero. 
Invite, to, invito^ voco. 
Ireland, Ilibemia. 
Iron, ferrum. 
Island, insula, 
Italy, Italia, 



James, Jacobus, 
Jest at, to, jocor de. 
Journey (subst.), iter. 
Journey, to, iter facere. 
Judge (bubst.), judex. 
Judge, to, decemo. 
Judgment, judicium. 
Just (Adj.), Justus. 
Just (adv., of time), modo. 
Justice, justitia. 



Keep, to, teneo. 

Keeper, custos. 

Kill, to, occido, interficio. 

Kind, bonus, benigAus. 

Kindness, with, benigne. 

King, rex. 

Kingdom, regnum. 

Knock off, to, meto, 3. 

Knot, nodus. 

Know, to, novi, eognovi, scio. 



Labour, lahor. 

Land, terra, teUOSy ager. 

Large, magnus. 

Last (adj.), ultimus. 

Lasting, perennis, 

ha.w,ju8, lex. 

Lay aside, lay down, to. pono 

depono, amitto. 
Lay wabte, to, vasto. 
Lead back, to, reduco. 
Lead out, to, educo. 
Leader, dux. 
Leading men, principes. 
Leap, to, saMo, 



Learn, to, disco, reperio. 
Learning (subst.), doctrina. 
Leave, to, lingua, reUnquo. 
Legion, legio. 
Lessen, to, mtnuo. 
Let go, let slip, to, diwdtto. 
Letter, epistola, litter as. 
Letter (of alphabet), littera. 
Levy, to, conscribo. 
Liberate, to, libera. 
Licence, licentuM. 
Lie, to (of position), jaeeo, 

ponor. 
Lieutenant, legattu, 2. 
Life, vita. 

Light (subst.), lux, lumen. 
Light (adj., of weight), levis. 
Lightness, levitas. 
Like, to, amo. 
Lily, lilium. 
Line of battle, odes. 
Linen, linteum. 
Linger, to, moror. 
Liquid, liquidus. 
Listen, to, audio. 
Live, to, vivo. 
Lofty, altus, ceUus. 
Longer (of time), diutius. 
Lose, to, amitto. 
Loss, calamitas, damnum. 
Love (subst.), amor. 
Love, to, amo. 
Luckily, fauste. 
Lucky, faustus. 
Luxury, luxus, 4. 



Madness, /uror, dementia. 
Make, to, facio, reddo. 
Make aware, to, certiorem 

(aliquem) fcusere. 
Make dark, to, ehscuro.. 
Make (war) upon, to, infero. 
Man, Jiovno, -inis ; vir, 2. 
Manage, to, administro. 
Many, multus. 
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March (subst.), iter. 
Marriage, conmMvmf conju- 
gium. 

Marvellous, mirw, mirabaU, 
Masses, the, vtOgua, 
Master, magister, 2, 
Material, materiee. 
Matter, res. 
Matters, it, re/ert. 
Mean, to, volo. 
Meet, to, occurro. 
Melt, to, liquefamo. 
Memory, memoria. 
Merchant, tnercator. 
Merit, Tneritwm, 
Message, nuntius. 
Messenger, nuntius. 
Midnight, media nox. 
Mile, mUle passus or pasmtm. 
Milk, lac, lactis, n. 
Mind, mens. 
Mist, nebida. 
Modesty, pudicUia. 
Money, pecunia, argentum, 
™nth, mensis. 
Monument, monimentum. 
Moon, luna. 
Mortal, mortalis. 
Mother, mater. 
Mountain, mons. 
Mouth, 08, oris. 
Movement, motus, 4. 
Mud, lutum. 
Muse, musa. 
My, mine, mens. 
Myrtle (adj.), myrteus. 

Naked, nitdtw. 
^ame (subst.). nomen. 
^ame, to, nomino, dico. 
^aples, Neapolis. 
Nation, nafio, gfe»«. 
Native, nativust patrius. 
Nature, natura. 
Near (prep.), prope, apud. 



Near (adv.), pr<yp€. 

Near (comp. adj.), jwopfor. 

Necessary (adv.), necesse. 

Need, opus, usus. 

Neighbour, \ ^ ... 

Neighbouring, / Mtt^rnus 

Never, nvnquam. 

New, novus. 

Next, proxmtM. 

Night, «oaj. 

Night, at or by, noctu. 

Nightingale, PhiUmeku 

No (adj.), nuUus. 

No one, no . . . man, nemo. 

No longer, non jam, 

NobiUty, nobUitas, 

Noble, nobUis, 

Not, wow. 

Not (prohibitive), ne. 

Not even, ne . , . quidem. 

Not yet, wondt^m. 

Nothing, none, nihil, niL 

Now, nunc. 

Number, numerus. 



Oath, jusjurandum, fides. 

Obey, to, pareo. 

Observe, to, inteUigo^ ohservo. 

Obstruct, to, impedio. 

Obtain, to, acquire, adipiscor. 

Occupy, to, teneo. 

Occupied in, to be, vertw. 

Off (distant , to be, disto. 

Off his guard, incautus. 

Offspring, progenies. 

Often, sxpe. 

Old (of long standing), vetus ; 
(in years), senex; (of an- 
cient origin), antiquus. 

Omit, to, negligo. 

On account of, propter. 

Once, semel, quondam. 

Only, solus. 

Opening (subst.), hiatus. 

Openly, palam. 
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Opinion, opinio. 
Opportunity, oceano. 
Opposition to, in, contra, 
Oracle, orcuifdwn. 
Oration, oraiio. 
Order, to^jubeo. 
Other, alius. 
Others, the, cseteri. 
Ought, I, debeo. 
Our, nosier. 
Outside, extra. 
Overtake, to, conseqwjr. 
Ox, hos. 



Pardon, to, ignosoo. 

Parent, parens. 

Part (subst.)) pars. 

Pass, to, transeo. 

Pass by, to, prastereo. 

Passion, irat. 

Path, edUis, 

Patience, patientia. 

Patrimony, patrimonia. 

Peace, paa. 

Peak, apex^ •4cis. 

People, poptdus, 

Pensh, to, pereo. 

Perseverance, lahor* 

Persuade, to, persuadeOf stta- 

dec. 
Pig, 0U8, suis ; porous. 
Pillar, eolwnna. 
Pious, pitM, 

Pity, to, miseror, miseresoo. 
Place, to, pono. 
Place faith, to, credo. 
Pleasant, €fraius, jucundus. 
Please, to, placeo, 
Pleasurably, libenter. 
Pleasure, roluptas. 
Plough, to, aro, 1. 
Pluck, to, carpo. 
Plunder, to, airipio, 3. 
Poem, poema, '^tis. 
Poet, poeta. 



Point out, to, mondro. 

Poison, venenum. 

Poor, pauper, inops, tenuis^ 
vUis, 

Port, portust 4. 

Position, situSt 4. 

Possess, to, possideo. 

Possession, possessio. 

Pour but, effundo. 

Poverty, pauperies. 

Practice, exercitatio. 

Praise (subst), laus. 

Praise, to, laudo. 

"Prajeits, preces. 

Prefect, prssfedus, 2. 

Prefer, to, antepono, prtsfero. 

Prepare, to, paro. 

Present (subst.), donum. 

Preserve, to, servo, tueor, der 
fendo. 

Preside, prmMeo, 

Pretend, to, simulo. 

Prevent, to, prohibeo, tarda. 

Previous, superior. 

Principle, instittUum, 

Prisoner, captivus. 

Private, privaius. 

Prize, praemium. 

Prodigy, prodigium. 

Promise, to, pdUceor, 

Prompt, promptus. 

Prosperity, prosperas res. 

Protect, to, servo, tueor. 

Protection, prmsidium^ 

Province, provincia. 

Prowess, virtus. 

Prudence, prudentia, consi- 
lium. 

Public, pMieus, 

Puffed up, to be, tumeo. 

Punishment, poena. 

Purchase, to, emo. 

Purse, crumena. 

Pursue^ to, consequor, insequor. 

Put to death, to, interfido. 

Put to flight^ to, /tt^o. 
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Qnanel, dissmtio ; lis, ^tis, 

Qneen, regina. 

Quickly, eeleriter. 

Quiet, quietus. 

Quit, to, abeo, reUnquo. 

Babble, the, vtdgus, n. 

Race, genus, 3. 

^ge,/t«ror. 

Rain, iniber, -ris. 

5*^ (levy), to, conscribo. 

Bapid, rapidus, 

gather (comp.), magis. 

Bay, radius. 

Raze to the ground, to, solo 

xqnuLre, 
Read, to, lego. 
R^ady, paratus. 
Really, vere. 
Rebel, to, rebetto. 
Rebuild, to, t^ertm eondo. 
Receive, to, occjpto, 3; re- 

cipio, 3. 
Beckon, to, duco. 
Recruit, to, renovo. 
Refer, to, refero, tribuo. 

Refit, to, refido, 3. 

Reflect, to, re/focfo. 

Refifain, to, me cohibeo. 

Refresh, to, recreo, 1. 

Refuse, to, nego» 

Region, regie. 

Reign, to, regno. 

Reinforcement, substditm. 

Rejoice, to, gaudeo. 

Relax, to (act.), remitto. 

Relief, subsidium. 

Rely, to, niUyr. 

Relyi^f Ae<fM. 

Remain, to, maneo. 

Remember, to, memini, -isse. 

Report, to, refero, trade. 

Republic, reqniblica. 

Reputation, opinio. 

Require, to, posco. 



Rescue^ to^ eripio. 

Resist, to, resisto. 

Respect (for any one), honor. 

Rest, quies, -etis. 

Rest, the, cseteri, religui. 

Restrain, to, cohibeo^ 

Retire, to, ) , . . ' 

Retreat, to,r^^' '^ ""^^'^^ 

Return, to, redeo. 

Reward, prasmiwn. 

Rhine, the, Rhenus. 

Rieh, diveSt -itis ; fortunoAus. 

Riches, divitim ; opes, •wn* 

Rights, jus. 

Ring, amnulus. 

Rise, to, surgo, orior. 

Risk, perieulum. 

Biver, fiuviw, flwmen, amms. 

Roam, to, wigor. 

Rob, to, gpo^io, 1. 

Bock, saa^umt seopulus. 

Bocky, sooptdosus. 

Bod, virga. 

Boman, Bomanus, 

Bough, a«^r, sedber. 

Bough hairs, setsR. 

Boute, Her. 

Buin, to, perdo^ 

Bule, to, rego. 

Bunjour, rumor. 

Bun, to, curro. 

Bush, to, ruo. 



Sacred, sa/oer. 

Sacrifice (subst.)) sa/srifidum* 

Sacrifice, to, immolo. 

Sacrifice (give up), to, dedo. 

Sad, tristis, mc&stw. 

Safe, tutus. 

Safety, talus. 

Sail, to, navigo. 

Same, idem. 

Satisfy, to, eaiisfado, 3. 

Save, to, s&rvo. 

Say, to, dice. 
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Scare, to, terreo. 
Scatter, to, ^pargo^ dispergo, 
Soorch, to, uro. 
Sea, mare. 
Second, eecundus. 
, Secret, occuUus^ clandesHnw, 
See, to, videOf cemo. 
Seek, to, peto. 
Seem, to, videor. 
Select, to, ddigo. 
Self, ipse. 
Sell, to, vendo. 
Senator, senator. 
Senate, senattiSy 4. 
Send, to, mitto. 
Send away, to, dimiUo. 
Send down, to, demitto. 
Send for, to, arcesso. 
Servant, servus. 
Service, a, meritum. 
Sesterce, a, sestertius. 
Set ont, to, projwiscor. 
Set over, to, prxficio. 
Set sail, to, naves solvere. 
Settle, to, statuoj constittu). 
Several, cdiquot, plures. 
Severe, gravis (adv.), graviter. 
Shield, scutum.. 
Shine, to, luceo. 
Ship, navis, . 
Shore, ora, Uttusj 3. 
Show, to, monstro, ostendo. 
Shroud, to, ohtego. 
Shut in, to, includo. 
Side, lotus, 3. 
Siege, obsidio. 
Signifies, it, interest. 
Silent, to be, sileo. 
Silly, stvltus. 
Sin, to, pecco. 
Sing, to, cano. 
Sister, soror. 
Skill, scientia. 
Skin, pellis. 
Sky, cesium. 
Slay, to, interficio, occido. 



Slowness, lenitas. 

Small, parvus. 

Smell, odor. 

Snatoh, to, eorripio. 

Snow, nix^ -vis. 

So, torn, ita. 

So great, tantus. 

So long, tamdiu. 

So often, toties. 

Society, societas. 

Soft, mollis. 

Soldier, miles. 

Solemn, solennis. 

Solid, solidus. 

Some . . . others, alii . . . aZtJ. 

Sometimes, aliquando. 

Son, filius. 

Son-in-law, gener. 

Soon, mox. 

Sorry, to be, moleste ferre. 

Soul, animus. 

Sound (adj.), sanus. 

Soun3e, on(jro. 

Southern, meridianus. 

Sovereignty, regnum. 

Spain, Sispania. 

Spectacle, spectaculum. 

Speak, to, loquor. 

Speak out, to, eloquor. 

Speaker, oraior. 

Speed, celeritas. 

Spend, to, consumo. 

Spirit, animus. 

Spot, locus. 

Spouse, conjux. 

Spring (ad>.), vemus. 

Spring, to, orior. 

Sprung from, satus. 

Stab, to, perctttio, 

Sta£^ scipio. 

Stand, to, sto. 

Star, sidusj 3 ; steUa. 

Start, to, profidsoor. 

State, a, dvHas, re^pMiea. 

State, to, dieo. 

Stay, to, maneOf mfifor. 
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Still (of time), adhuc» 

Stir up, to, exeito. 

Stock, Btirps. 

Stone, lapis, -idis. 

Storm, proGeUa, 

Strait, a, fretum. 

Strange, mirua. 

Stratagem, dolusy an. 

Stream, flumen. 

Stretch, to (intrans.), |)6r<ineo. 

Strive, to, nitor. 

Strong, foTtis. 

Subject, re«. 

Snooesa; successus, 4. 

Successfully, bene, proapere. 

Such, tciUs. 

Sudden, avbitua^ repenJbiniM, 

Suffer, to, patioTy aino. 

Suffice, tOyguffidOf 8. 

Sufficient, satis. 

Suitable, aptus. 

Summer (adj.)* xstivusi 

Summon, to, convooo, indico, 8. 

Sun, sol. 

Sumise, sciis ortus. 

Sunset, solis oocasfu. 

Supply, to, prs&beo. 

Suppose, to, credo. 

Sure, eertus. 

Surfeit, satietas, . 

Surrender (subst.). deditio, 

Surrenderi to, dedo. 

Surround, to, circumstOt cir- 
cumdo. 

Sustain, to, stutineo, accipio. 

Swear, to, juro. 

Sweat, to, sudo. 

Sword, gladiuSy eims, 

Syracuse, Syractum. 



Take, to, capio. 
Take away,, to, aufero. 
Take care, to, caveo. 
Take care of, to, consulo. 
Take fire, to, ardeo. 



Take pains, to, dare operam. 

Take up, to, toUo, 

Talent, ingenium. 

Teach, to, dooeo. 

Tell, to, dioo. 

Temple, templum. 

Tempt, to, (into. 

Terrify, to, terreo, perterreo. 

Territory, finis* 

Terror, terror. 

Than, quam. 

That, Ule, 

That of yours, itte. 

Then, turn. 

Thence, inde. 

There, t&t, iUie. 

Thing, res. 

Think, to, senHOj existimoy 
puto, arbitror. 

This, hio. 

Thither, iUuo. 

Though, quamquami quum. 

Three, tres. 

Threshold, limen. 

Throne, scUum, 

Throw, to, conjicio, 3. 

Throw into prison, to^ in vin- 
cvla conjieere. 

Thrush, turdus. 

Thus, ita, sie. 

Time, tempos. 

Tired of, I am, me tsBdet. 

To-day (adv.), hodie. 

Together (adv.), una. 

Tongue, lingua. 

Too (before adj.) by compara- 
tive degree. 

Top of, summus. 

Torment, tormentum* 

Torture, to, orueiOj 1. 

Towards, erga. 

Tower, turris. 

Town, oppidum, urbs. 

Trades, artifidat •'Ortim, 

Tradition, there is, traditut. 

Treacherous, perfidus. 
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Treaoheroualy, perfide. 
Treachery, perfidia. 
Treat with, to, agere cum. 
Trial, judieium. 
Troops, copte. 
Troop (of norse), twrma, 
Tronble, to, vexo. 
Trouble, to be in, laboro, 
Tmoe, induoisB, 
Trae, vertu, fidus. 
Truly, vere. 
Trust, to, eonfido. 
Try, to, probOf experiar, , 
Two, duo, 
l^nrant, tyrannua. 



Unawares, insdue, 
Unoertain, dubius, ineertus. 
Uncle, avunculuB, patrwu. 
Undergo, to, mibeo. 
Understand, to, inUELiga, sentio. 
Undertake, to, susdpio. 
Uneven, iniquui, 
UnfiftYourabfe, iniquue. 
Unfortunate, mdlus. 
Unjustly, if^uste. 
Unless, niai. 
Unmoved, tmnio^tw. 
Until, donee. 
Unwilling, to be, nolo. 
Unworthy, indignuB, 
Urge, to, hortor. 



Valley, vcdUs, 
Valour, virtue. 
Value, to, sMtimo, 
Very (adj.), ipse. 
Veterans, veterwni. 
Victim, hoBtia, 
Victory, victoria. 
Virgin, virgo. 
Virtue, virtue. 
Visible, videndue. 
Voice, vo». 



Wage, to, gero. 

Wait, wait for, to, expedo, 

ma/MO, 
Walk, to, ambuU), 
Wall, mwrua ; mceniay -ium. 
Want, inopia. 
Wanting, to be;, detum. 
War, heUum, 

Warlike, beUioosua, ferox. 
Warm, t^pidua, caUdus, 
Warn, to, moneo. 
Waste, to, consumo. 
Water, aqua, undo. 
Wave, unda ; fluctus, 4. 
Wax, eera. 
Waxen, eereus. 
Way, via, iter. 
Weak, infirmus, debiUs, 
Weaken, io, frango. 
Wealth, opea. 

Weapon, telum; arma (pi.)' 
Weary (of), I am, me pigeL 
Weep, to, fleo. 

Well, bene, . 

What sort of, quaUa, 
When, guwn, uhi. 
When (mterr.), quando, M. 
White, cdbua, eandidua. 
While, diim. 
Whole, totua. 
Why? curf 
Wide, laiua, magnua. 
Wife, uxor. 
Wild beast, fera, 
William, OuUelmua, 
Win, to, ohtineo, adipiaoor. 
Wind, ventua. 
Wine, vinum. 
Wing, aJa, penna. 
Winter, hiema. 
Winter - qoartere, Mberna, 

-crwn. 
Wisdom, aapieiUia, 
Wise, aapiena. 
Wish, to, volo. 
Wit, ingeniwn. 
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Withdraw, to, deduco. 

Witness, tettis. 

Woman, mtdier. 

Wonder, to, miror. 

Wonderful, mirusy mirabUis, 

Wont, to be, soleo. 

Wood, 8ylva. 

Word, verbwn. 

Work, opus, 3. 

World, arbis (ierrarwn). 

Worthy, dignus. 

Wonnd, vtUnus, 8. 

Wonnded, saucius. 

Wrath, ira. 

Write, to, scribo. 

Write back, to, reamibo. 

Writer, scriptor. 



Writing, BcHpUfm, 
Wrong, pravu». 
Wrongly, prove. 

Tear, annu». 

Yesterday (adr.X A«rf. 

Yoke,^iM7tMii. 

Yonder, tZZe. 

Young, juvenit. 

Yoor (addrearing one person), 

tuu$, 
Yoor (addressing more than 

oneX veiter. 
Youth, juverUvi, 

Zeal, studiwn. 
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DEMOSTHENES. By R. Whiston, M. A., Head Master 
of Rochester Grammar School. Vol. I. idr. ; Vol. II. idr. 

EURIPIDES. By F. A. Paley, M. A. 3 vols. i6j-. each. 

HOMER. Vol. I. Iliad i— 12, with Introduction. By 
F. A. Paley, M. A. I2j. Vol. 11. I4r. 

HERODOTUS. By Rev. J. W. Blakesley, B.D. 

2 vols. 32J. 

HESIOD. By F. A. Paley, M. A. loj. 6//. 

HORACE. By Rev. A. J. Macleane, M. A. New edition, 
revised by George Long. i8j. 

JUVENAL AND PERSIUS. By Rev. A. J. Macleane, 

M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. New edition^ revised by 
George Long. I2j, 
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PLATO. By W. H. Thompson, D.D., Master of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. 
Vol. I., " Phaedrus," *js, 6d, Vol. IL, "Gorgias," 7j. 6d. 

SOPHOCLES. By Rev. F. H. Blaydes, M.A. Vol. I. i8j. 
Contents : — CEdipus Tyrannus. CEdipus Coloneus. Anti- 
gone. 

TACITUS : The Annals. By the Rev. P. Frost. Price 

1 5 J. 
TERENCE. By E. St. J. Parry, M.A. i8j. 

VERGIL. By the late J. Conington, M.A. Corpus, Pro- 
fessor of Latin at Oxford. Vol. I., The Bucolics and Georgics. 
Third edition ^ I2s. Vol. II., The iEneid, Books I. to VI. 
Second edition^ I4r. Vol. III., Second edition^ i/^. 

Uniform with above, 

A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. By J. W. 

Donaldson, D.D. Third edition, 14J. 

A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. By J. W. 

Donaldson, D. D. Third edition, ids. 
For other Critical and Annotated Editions see pages 71-73. 



(2^rammar>®cl)ooI <t\m%\t%, 

A Series of Greek and Latin authors, with English notes, edited 
by eminent scholars ; especially adapted for use in public and gram* 
mar schools. Foolscap 8vo. 

CiESAR DE BELLO GALLICO. Edited by Geoige 
Long, M. A. New edition, 5j, dd, 

C-^SAR DE BELLO GALLICO. Books L— III. With 

English notes for junior classes. By George Long, M.A. 
New edition, 2s, 6d, 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, AND PROPERTIUS. Se- 
lected Poems. Edited by the Rev. A. H. Wratislaw, of Buiy 
St. Edmunds School, and F. N. Sutton, B.A. With short 
biographical notices of the Poets. 3^. 6d, 

CICERO : De Senectute, De Amicitia, and Select Epis- 
tles. Edited by George Long, M. A. New edition, 41. 6d, 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. Edited by the late Rev. J. F. 

Macmichael, Head Master of the Grammar School, Ripen. 
2j. 6d, 
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HOMER : Iliad. Books I.— XII. Edited by F. A. 

Paley, M.A. 6s, 6d. 

HORACE. Edited by A. J. Macleane, M. A„ late Head 

Master of King Edward's School, Bath. With a short Life. 
New edition^ revised, 6s, 6d, 

JUVENAL: Sixteen Satires (expurgated). By Herman 
Prior, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 4J. 6d, 

MARTIAL : Select Epigrams. Edited by F. A. Paley, 
M. A., and the late W. H. Stone, Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With a Life of the Poet. dr. 6d, 

OVID : The Six Books of the Fasti. Edited by F. A. 

Paley, M. A. New edition. Ss. 

SALLUST : Catilina and Jugurtha. With a Life. Edited 

by George Long, M. A. 5 j. 

TACITUS: Germania and Agricola. Edited by the 
Rev. P. Frost, late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
3J. 6d, 

VIRGIL : Bucolics, Georgics, and iEneid, Books I. — IV. 

By the Rev. J. G. Sheppard, D.C.L. Abridged from Profes- 
sor Conington's edition. 5J. 6d, 

-^neid, Books V. — XII. Abridged from Professor 

Connington*s edition, by H. Nettleship, Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, and W. Wagner, Ph.D. 5^. 6d, 

XENOPHON: The Anabasis. With Life, Itinerary, 

Index, and Three Maps. Edited by the late J. F. Macmichael, 
late Head Master of the Grammar School, Ripon. New edi/ion, 
revised, corrected and enlarged. 5j. 

The C)nropsedia. Edited by G. M. Gorham, M. A., 

late Feilow of Trinity College, Cambridge. New edition, 6s, 

Memorabilia. Edited by Percival Frost, M. A., late 

Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 4J. 6d, 

Uniform with the Series, 

THE NEW TESTAMENT, in Greek. With English 

Notes and Preface, Synopsis, and Chronological Tables. By 
J. F. Macmichael, B. A. Fcap. 8vo. (730 pp.). is, 6d. 
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CamtiriDge ^xzzk ann latin Certs. 

AESCHYLUS. Ex novissima recensione F. A. Paley, 
A. M. 3J. 

CiESAR DE BELLO GALLICO. Recognovit G. Long, 

A. M. 2s, 

CICERO de Senectute et de Amicitia, et Epistola 

Selectze. Recensuit G. Long, A. M. i j. 6d, 

CICERONIS Orationes, Vol. I. (in Verrem). Ex recen- 
sione G. Long, A. M. 3^. 6d, 

EURIPIDES. Ex recensione F. A. Paley, A.M. 3 vols. 

3^. 6d, each. 

Contents of Vol. L— Rhesus. Medea. Hippolylus. 
Alcestis. Heraclidae. Supplices. Troades. Index. 

Contents of Vol. II. — Ion. Helena. Andromache. 
Electra. Bacchae. Hecuba. Index. 

Contents of Vol. III. — Hercules Furens. Phoenissae. 
Orestes. Iphigenia in Tauris. Iphigenia in Aulide. Cyclops. 
Index. 

HERODOTUS. Recensuit J. G. Blakesley, S. T. B 

2 vols. *JS* 

HOMERI ILIAS 1. — XII. Ex novissima recensione 

F. A. Paley, A. M. 2s. (xi, 

HORATIUS. Exrecensione A.J.Macleane, A.M. 2s. dd. 
JUVENAL ET PERSIUS. Ex recensione A. J. Mac- 

leane, A. M. is. 6d, 

LUCRETIUS. Recognovit H. A. J. Munro, A.M. 2s. dd. 
SALLUSTI CRISPI CATILINA ET JUGURTHA, 

Recognovit G. Long, A. M. is, 6d. 

TERENTI COMOEDIAE. Gul. Wagner relegit et 

emendavit. 3^. 

THUCYDIDES. Recensuit J. G. Donaldson, S. T. P. 

2 vols, '^s, 

VERGILIUS. Ex recensione J. Conington, A.M. 3J. 6d. 
XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI. Recensuit J. 

F. Macmichacl, A. B. 2s, (xi. 
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NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECUM, Textus Ste- 

phanici, 1550. Accedunt variae lectiones editionum Bezae, 
Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfii, Tregellesii, curante F. H. 
Scrivener, A.M. New edition, 4^. €d» An Edition with 
wide margin for notes, ^s, (xi. 

EURIPIDES. Alcestis. School edition, with Notes 

and Introduction. By F. A. Paley, M.A«, abridged from the 
larger edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

AESCHYLUS. Prometheus Vinctus. School edition, 

with Notes and Introduction. By F. A. Paley, M. A. , abridged 
from the larger edition. Fcap. 8vo. [Preparing. 



Public ^cDooI %tnz%, 

A Series of Classical Texts, annotated by well-known scholars, 
^vith a special view to the requirements of upper forms in Public 
Schools, or of University Students. 

CICERO. The Letters of Cicero to Atticus, Bk. I. 
With Notes, and an Essay on tlie Character of the Writer. 
Edited by A. Pretor, M.A., late of Trinity College, Fellow 
of St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 4J. 6et, 

DEMOSTHENES de Falsa Legatione. Fourth edition, 

carefully revised. By R. Shilleto, M. A., Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. ds, 

The Oration Against the Law of Leptines. With 

English Notes and a Translation of Wolf's Prolegomena. By 
W. B. Beatson, M. A., Fellow of Pembroke College. Small 
8vo. 6j. 

PLATO. The Apology of Socrates and Crito, with Notes. 

critical and exegetical, by Wilhelm Wagner, Ph. D. Small 
8vo. 4J. 6^. 

The Phaedo. With Notes, critical and exegetical, 

and an Analysis, by Wilhelm Wagner, Ph. D. Small 8vo. 
5j. td, 

The Protagoras. The Greek Text revised, with 

an Analysis and English Notes. By W. Wayte, M. A., Fellow 
of King's College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at Eton. 
8vo. Second edition, 4;. 6</. 

PLAUTUS. Trinummus. With Notes, critical and exe- 
getical. By Wilhelm Wagner, Ph. D. Small 8vo. 4J. (}d. 
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SOPHOCLIS TRACHINIiE. With Notes and Pro- 
legomena. Bv Alfred Pretor, M. A., Fellow of St Catherine's 
College, Cambridge. [^Preparing. 

TERENCE. With Notes, critical and explanatory. By 

Wilhelm Wagner, Ph. D. Post 8vo. los. 6d, 

THEOCRITUS. With Short Critical and Explanatory 
Latin Notes. By F. A. Paley, M. A. Second edition^ cor- 
rected and enlarged, and containing the newly discovered IdyU. 
Crown 8vo. 4». td. 

Others in preparation. 

Critical ann annotateti OEliitiontf. 

AETNA. Revised, emended and explained by H. 
A. J. Munro, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 3J. 6dr. 

ARISTOPHANIS Comoediae quae supersunt cum perdi- 

tarum f ragmentis tertiis curis recognovit additis adnotatione critica 
summariis descriptione metrica onomastico lexico Hubertus 
A. Holden, LL. D. [Head-Master of Ipswich School; Classical 
Examiner, University of London.] 8vo. 

Vol. I. containing the Text expurgated with Summaries and 
critical notes, i&r. 

The Plays sold separately ; Achamenses, 2^. Equites, ix. 6</. 
Nubcs, ij. dd, Vespae, 25, Pax, ix. (>d, Aves, 2j. Lysis- 
trata, et Thesmophoriazusae, 3^. Ranae, 2$, Ecclesiazusae et 
Plutus, 3x. 

Vol. II. Onomasticon Aristophaneum continens indicem 
geographicum et historicum. 5^. 6flr. 

Pax, with an Introduction and English Notes. By 

F. A. Paley, M. A. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6^. 

EURIPIDES. Fabulae Quatuor. Scilicet, Hippolytus 

Coronifer, Alcestis, Iphigenia in Aulide, Iphigenia in Tauris. 
Ad fidem Manuscriptorum ac veterum Editionum emendavit et 
Annotationibus instruxit J. H. Monk, S.T.P. Editio nova, 
8ro. Crown 8vo. 12s, 
Separately — Hippolytus Cloth, 5j. Alcestis. Sewed, 4J. 6</. 

HORACE. Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera. The text re- 
vised, with an Introduction, by H. A. J. Munro, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Editor of "Lucretius," 
Illustrated from antique gems, by C. W. King, M. A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Large 8vo. i/. is. 
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LIVY. Titi Livii Historiae. The first five Books, with 

English Notes. By J. Prendeville. Eighth edition, i2mo. 
roan, 5j. Or Books I. to III. y. 6d. IV. and V. y. 6d. 

LUCRETIUS. Titi Lucreti Can de Reram Natura 

Libri Sex. With a Translation and Notes. By H. A. J. 
Munro, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Third 
edition revised throughout, 2 vols. 8vo. VoL I. Text, I dr. 
Vol. II. Translation, 6s. Sold separately. 

OVID. P. Ovidii Nasonis Heroides XIV. Edited, with 

Introductory Preface and English Notes, by Arthur Palmer, M. A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

PLAUTUS. Aulularia. With Notes, critical and exe- 

getical, and an Introduction on Plautian Prosody. By Wilhelm 
Wagner, Ph. D. 8vo. 9J. 

PROPERTIUS. Sex. Aurelii Propertii Carmina. The 

Elegies of Propertius, with English Notes. By F. A. Paley, 
M.A., Editor of "Ovid's Fasti,'* "Select Epigrams of Martial," 
&c. Second edition. 8vo. cloth. 9x. 

THUCYDIDES. The History of the Peloponnesian 

War. With Notes and a careful Collation of the two Cam- 
bridge Manuscripts, and of the Aldine and Juntine Editions. 
By Richard ShiUeto, M. A., Fellow of S. Peter's College, 
Cambridge. Book I. 8vo. dr. 6d. Book II. in the press, 

GREEK TESTAMENT. With a Critically revised Text ; 

a digest of Various Readings ; Marginal references to 
verbal and idiomatic usage ; Prolegomena ; and a critical 
and exegetical commentary. For the use of theological 
students and ministers. By Henry Alford, D. D., late Dean of 
Canterbury. 4 vols. 8vo. Sold separately. 

Vol. I., Seventh Edition j the Four Gospels, i/. Sj. Vol. II., 
Sixth Edition^ the Acts of the Apostles, Epistles to the Romans 
and Corinthians, i/. 4J. — Vol. III., Fifth Edition, the Epistles 
to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Tnessa- 
lonians,— to Timotheus, Titus, and Philemon. iSj. — Vol. IV. 
Part I., Fourth edition. The Epistle to the Hebrews : The 
Catholic Epistles of St. James and St. Peter. iSj.— Vol. IV. 
Part II. , Fourth edition. The Epistles of St. John and St. Jude, 
and the Revelation. 14?. Or Vol. IV. in one Vol. 32J. 

A 2 
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A LATIN GRAMMAR. By T. He^-itt Key, M.A., 
F. R. S., Professor of Comparative Grammar, and Head Master 
of the Junior School, in University CoUeee. Sixth Thousand, 
with new corrections and additions. Post ovo, &f , 



Hatin ann ®xzz\ Clag0 ^00^0. 

CHURCH (A. J.) Latin Prose Lessons. By Alfred 
J. Church, M. A., Head Master of the Grammar School, 
Retford. A nexv edition, Fcap. 8vo. 2s. (>d, 

DAVIS and BADDELEY. Scala Graeca : a Series of 

Elementary Greek Exercises. By the Rev. J. W. Davis, 
M. A., Head Master of Tamworth Grammar School, and R. W*. 
Baddeley, M. A. Secottd edition, Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d, 

FROST (P.) Eclogae Latinae : or First Latin Reading 
Book, with English Notes and a Dictionary. By the Rev. 
P. Frost, M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge. New edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

Materials for Latin Prose Composition. JVew 

edition, Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Key. 4J. 



- A Latin Verse Book. An Introductory Work on 

Hexameters and Pentameters. Fcap. 8vo. y, Nao edition, 
revised and enlarged, 

Key. 5j. 



— Analecta Graeca Minora, with Introductory Sen- 
tences, English Notes, and a Dictionary. New edition, revised 
and enlarged, Fcap. 8vo. ^s, 6d, 

— Materials for Greek Prose Composition. Con- 
structed on the same plan as the " Materials for Latin Prose 
Composition." Fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

— Key. $s. 



GRETTON (F. E.) A First Cheque Book for Latin 

Verse Makers. By the Rev. F. E. Gretton, Head Master 
of Stamford Free Grammar School, sometime Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, u. dd. 

A Latin Version for Masters. 2j. 6d, 

Reddenda; or Passages with Parallel Hints for 

Translation into Latin Prose and Verse. Crown 8vo. 41. (nt. 
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GRETTON (F. E.) Reddenda Reddita; or Passages 

from English Poetry with a Latin Verse Translation. Crown 8vo. 
6s, 

HOLDEN (H. A.) Foliorura Silvula. Part I. Being 

Passages for Translation into Latin Elegiac and Heroic Verse, 
edited by Hubert A. Holden, LL.D., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's School, Ipswich. 
Sixth edition. Post 8vo. 7j. dd, 

Foliorum Silvula. Part II. Being Select Passages 

for Translation into Latin Lyric and Comic Iambic Verse. By 
Hubert A. Holden, LL.D. Third edition. Post 8vo. 5^. 

Foliorum Silvula. Part III. Being Select Passages 

for Translation into Greek Verse, edited with Notes by 
Hubert A. Holden, LL. D. Third edition. Post 8vo. 8j. 

Folia Silvulae, sive Eclogae Poetarura Anglicorum 

in Latinum et Grsecum conversse quas disposuit Hubertus A. 
Holden, LL.D. Volumen Prius continens Fasciculos I. II. 
8vo. lOJ. dd, Volumen Alterum continens Fasciculos III. 
IV. 8yo. I2J. 

Foliorum Centuriae. Selections for Translation 

into Latin and Greek Prose, chiefly from the University and 
College Examination Papers. By Hubert A. Holden, LL. D. 
Fifth edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 

KEY (T. H.) A Short Latin Grammar, for Schools. 

By T. H. Key, M. A., F. S. A., Professor of Comparative 
Grammar in University College, London, and Head Master of 
the School. Eighth edition. Post 8vo. 3J. dd, 

MACLEANE (A. J.) Selections from Ovid: Amores, 

Tristia, Heroides, Metamorphoses. With English Notes, by 
the Rev. A. J. Macleane, M. A. New edition, Fcap. is, hd, 

MASON (C. P.) Analytical Latin Exercises; Acci- 
dence and Simple Sentences, Composition and Derivation of 
Words and Compound Sentences. By C. P. Mason, B.A., 
Fellow of University College, London. Post 8vo. y, 6d, 

PRESTON (G.) Greek Verse Composition, for tiie use 

of Public Schools and Private Students. Being a revised 
edition of the * * Greek Verses of Shrewsbury School." By George 
Preston, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene College. Cro\vn 8vo. 
4r. 6^. 
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Classical Cables. 

GREEK VERBS. A Catalogue of Verbs, Irregular 
and Defective ; their leading formations, tenses in use, and 
dialectic inflexions, with a copious Appendix, containing 
Paradigms for conjugation, Rules for formation of tenses, &c. 
&c By J. S. Baiid, T. C. D. New edUHotiy revised, 2s, 6d. 

GREEK ACCENTS (Notes on). On Card, 6//, 

HOMERIC DIALECT. Its Leading Forms and Peculi- 
arities. By J. S. Baird, T. C. D. is. ed, 

GREEK ACCIDENCE. By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. u. 

LATIN ACCIDENCE. By the Rev. P. Frost, M. A. u. 

LATIN VERSIFICATION, is. 

NOTABILIA QUiEDAM : or the Principal Tenses of 

most of the Irregular Greek Verbs and Elementary Greek, 
Latin, and French Constructions. New edition, is, 6d, 

RICHMOND RULES TO FORM THE OVIDIAN 

DISTICH, &C. By J. Tate, M. A. New edition, is, 6d, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN SYNTAX, is. 



Cran0lation0, Selections, ano 3inu0^ 

traten ^nttionsr* 

*«* Many of the following books are well adapted for school 
prizes. See also pages 87-9a 

AESCHYLUS. Translated into English Prose, by F. A 
Paley, M. A., Editor of the Greek Text. Second edition, 
revised, 8yo. *js, 6d, 

Translated by Anna Swanwick. With Introductions 

and Notes. New edition, Cro^oi 8vo. 2 vols. I2s, 

Folio Edition with Thirty-three Illus- 
trations from Flaxman's designs. Price ;^2 2s, 

ANTHOLOGIA GRiECA. A Selection of Choice Greek 

Poetry, with Notes. By Rev. F. SL John Thackeray, 
Assistant Master, Eton College. New edition, corrected, 
Fcap. 8vo. 7j. (id, 

ANTHOLOGI A LATINA. A Selection of Choice Latin 

Poetry, from Naevius to Boethius, with Notes. By Rev. F. St. 
John Thackeray, Assistant Master, Eton College. New 
^iUoH^ enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 6j. dd. 
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ARISTOPHANES, The Peace. The Greek text, and a 

metrical translation on opposite pages, with notes and intro- 
duction, &c. By Benj. Bickley Rogers, M.A., late fellow of 
Wadham College, Oxford. Fcap. 4to. ^s. 6d, 

The Wasps. Text and metrical translation, with 

notes and introduction. By Benj. B. Rogers, M. A. Fcap. 8vo. 
^s. 6d, [In the Press. 

CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. Edited by 

Walker, i thick vol. 8vo. Cloth, i8j. 

Containing : — Catullus, Lucretius, Virgilius, Ti- 
BULLUS, Propertius, Ovidius, Horatius, Phaedrus, 
LucANus, Persius, Juvenalis, Martialis, Sulpicia, 
Statius, Silius Italicus, Valerius Flaccus,Calpurnius 
Siculus, Ausonius and Claudianus. 

HORACE. The Odes and Carmen Sseculare. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by the late John Conington, M. A., 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. Fifth 
edition, Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 6d. 

The Satires and Epistles. Translated in English 

Verse by John Conington, M. A. Third edition, dr. 6^. 
Illustrated from Antique Gems by C W. King, 



M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. The text 
revised with an Introduction by H. A J. Munro, M. A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Editor of Lucretius. 
Large 8vo. £i is. 

MVS^ ETONENSES sive Carminvm Etonae Condi- 

torvm Delectvs. Series Nova, Tomos Dvos complectens. 
Edidit Ricardvs Okes, S. T. P. Coll. Regal, apvd Cantabri- 
gienses Praepositvs. 8vo. 15J. 

Vol. IL, to complete Sets, may be had separately, price 5x. 

PROPERTIUS. Verse translations from Book V. with a 

revised Latin Text and brief English notes. By F. A. Paley, 
M. A, Fcap. 8vo. y. 

PLATO. Gorgias, literally translated, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay containing a summary of the argument By the 
late E. M. Cope, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College. 8vo. *js. 

Philebus. Translated with short Explanatory Notes 
by F. A Paley, M. A. Small 8vo. 41. 

— Theaetetus. Translated with an Introduction on 
the subject-matter, and short explanatory notes. By F. A Paley, 
M.A. Small 8yo. 4^. 
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PLATO. An Analysis and Index of the Dialogues. With 
References to the Translation in Bohn*s Classical Library. By 
Dr. Day. Post 8vo. 5^. 

REDDENDA REDDITA; or, Passages from English 

Poetry with a Latin Verse Translation. By F. E. Gretton, 
Head Master of Stamford Free Grammar School. Crown 8vo, 
6s, 

SABRINiE COROLLA in hortulis Regiae Scholae 

Salopiensis contexuerunt tres viri floribus legendis. Editio 
teriia, 8vo. 8j. 6d. 

SERTUM CARTHUSIANUM Floribus trium Seculo- 

rum Contextum. Cura Gulielmi Haig Browiij Scholae Carthu- 
sianse Archididascali. 8vo. I4r. 

THEOCRITUS. Translated into English Verse by C. 
S. Calverley, M. A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. yj. td, 

TRANSLATIONS into English and Latin. By C. S. 
Calverley, M. A., late Fellow of Christ's Collie, Cambiidge. 
Post 8vo. *js, 6d. 

Into Greek and Latin Verse. By R. C. Jebb, 

Fellow of Trinity College and Public Orator in the University 
of Cambridge. 4to. cloth gilt, los, 6d, 

VIRGIL in English Rhythm. With Illustrations from 
the British Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper. By the Rev. Robert 
Corbet Singleton, first Warden of S. reter*s College, Radley. 
A manual for master and scholar. Second edition, re-written 
and enlarged. Large crown 8vo. 7j. 6^. 

A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. By W. S. 
Teuffel, Professor at the University of Tiibingen. Translated, 
with the Author's sanction, by Wilhelm Wagner, Ph. D., of the 
Johanneum, Hamburg. Two vols. Demy 8vo. 2ij. 

"Professor Teuffel skilfully groups the various departments 
of Roman literature according to periods and according to sub- 
jects, and he well brings out the leading characteristics of each.** 
— Saturday Review, 

THE THEATRE OF THE GREEKS. A Treatise 

on The History and Exhibition of the Greek Drama, with a 
Supplementary Treatise on the Language, Metres, and Prosody 
of the Greek Dramatists, by John WiUiam Donaldson, D.D., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With numerous 
Illustrations from the best ancient authorities. Eighth edition. 
Post 8vo. 5j. 

V 
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MATHEMATICAL AND OTHER CLASS 

BOOKS. 

Camtirttige ^c^ool ann College Cert 

^OOit0. 

A Series of Elementary Treatises adapted for the use of students 
in the Universities, Schools, and candidates for the Public Examina- 
tions. Uniformly printed in Foolscap 8vo. 

ARITHMETIC. By Rev. C. Elsee, M. A., late Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge ; Assistant Master at 
Rugby. Intended for the use of Rugby School. Fcap. 
8vo.. Fifth edition, jx. 6^. 

ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By the Rev. C. Elsee, 

M. A. Second edition^ enlarged, 41. 

ARITHMETIC. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 

By A Wrigley, M. A y. 6d, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO PLANE ASTRONOMY. 
For the Use of Colleges and Schools. By P. T. Main, M, A., 
Fellow of St John's College. Second edition, 4/. 

ELEMENTARY CONIC SECTIONS treated Geome- 
trically. By W. H. Besant, M. A., Lecturer and late Fellow of 
St. John's College. 4J. (>d, 

ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the Rev. Harvey Good- 
win, D. D., Bishop of Carlisle. New edition, revised, 3/. 

ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By the Rev. Harvey 
Goodwin, D. D., Bishop of Carlisle. Second edition, y, 

ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By W.H. Besant, 
M. A., late Fellow of St. John's College. Sixth edition. 4J. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MENSURA- 
TION. By B. T. Moore, M. A, Fellow of Pembroke College. 
With numerous Examples. 5x. 

THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON'S 

PRINCIPIA, with an Appendix ; and the Nmthand Eleventh 
Sections. By John II. Evans, M.A The Fifth Edition, 
edited by P. T. Main, M. A. 4r. 
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ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. With a CoUec- 
tion of Examples. By T. P. Hudson, M, A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, y, 6^. 

GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. By W. S. Aldis, M. A., 

Trinity College. 3J. 6d. 

COMPANION TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 

Designed for the Use ot Theological Students and the Upper 
Forms in Schools. By A. C. Barrett, A. M., Caius College. 
Third edition^ revised and enlarged, Fcap. 8vo. 5J. 

AN HISTORICAL AND EXPLANATORY TREA- 
TISE ON THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By W. 
G. Humphry, B. D. Fifth edition revised, Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6</. 

MUSIC. By H. C. Banister, Professor of Harmony 
and Composition at the Royal Academy of Music Third 
edition^ revised, 5^. 

Others in Preparation, 
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IND (J.) Principles and Practice of Arithmetic. 

Comprising the Nature and Use of Logarithms, with the 
Computations employed by Artificers, Gaugers, and Land 
Surveyors. Designed for the Use of Students, by J. Hind, M. A., 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College. Ninth 
edition^ with Questions. 4^. (>d, 

A Second Appendix of Miscellaneous Questions (many ol 
which have been taken from the Examination Papers given in 
the University during the last few years) has been added to the 
present edition of this work, which the Author considers will 
conduce greatly to its practical utility, especially for those who 
are intended for mercantile pursuits. 

^•^ Key, with Questions for Examination. Second edition, ^s, 

Elements of Algebra. Designed for the Use of 

Students in Schools and in the Universities. By J. Hind, 
M. A. Sixth edition^ revised, 540 pp. 8vo. icxf. td, 

WATSON (J.) A Progressive Course of Examples in 

Arithmetic. With Answers. By James Watson, M. A., of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and formerly Senior Mathe* 
matical Master of the Ordnance School, Carshalton. Second 
edition^ revised and corrected, Fcap. 8vo. 2s,6d, 
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ALDIS (T. S.) Text Book of Geometry. By T. S. 
Aldis, M. A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 8vo. 
4j. 6</. Parti. — Angles — Parallels — Triangles — Equiva- 
lent Figures — Circles. 2j. Zd, Part II. Proportion. Just pub' 
lished, 2s, Sold separately. 

The object of the work is to present the subject simply and 
concisely, leaving illustration and explanation to the teacher, 
whose freedom text-books too often hamper. Without a teacher, 
however, this work will possibly be found no harder to master 
than others. 

As far as practicable, exercises, largely numerical, are given 
on the different Theorems, that the pupil may learn at once the 
value and use of what he studies. 

Hypothetical constructions are throughout employed. Im- 
portant Theorems are proved in more than one way, lest the 
pupil rest in words rather than things. Problems are regarded 
chiefly as exercises on the theorems. 

Short Appendices are added on the Analysis of Reasoning 
and the Application of Arithmetic and Algebra to Geometry. 

EUCLID. The Elements of Euclid. A new Text 

based on that of Simson, with Exercises. Edited by H. J, 
Hose, formerly Mathematical Master of Westminster School. 
Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6t/. Exercises separately, is. 
. Contents -.—Books I. — VI. ; XI. i— 21 ; XII. i, 2. 
The Elements of Euclid. The First Six Books, with 

a Commentary by Dr. Lardner. TentA edition, 8vo. 6x, 

The First Two Books Explained to Beginners ; by 

C. P. Mason, B. A. Second edition, Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

The Enunciations and Figures belonging to the 



Propositions in the First Six and part of the Eleventh Books of 
Euclid*s Elements (usually read in the Universities), prepared 
for Students in Geometry. By the Rev. J. Brasse, D. D. New 
edition, Fcap. 8vo. is. On cards, in case, 5j. 6d, 
Without the Figures, 6d, 

McDowell (J.) Exercises on Euclid and in Modem 

Geometry, containing Applications of the Principles and Pro- 
cesses of Modem Pure Geometry. By J. McDowell, B.A., 
Pembroke College. Crown 8vo. Ss, 6d, 

BESANT (W. H.) Elementary Geometrical Conic 

Sections. By W. II. Besant, M. A. 4J. 6d, 

3A 
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TAYLOR (C.) The Geometry of Conies. Second edition 
revised and enlai]?ed. By C. Taylor, M.A., Fellow of St 
John's College. 8vo. 4J. 6d, 

Pages 80 to 112 to complete the First edition may be had 
separately, price \s, 

GASKIN (T.) Solutions of the Geometrical Problems, 

consisting chiefly of Examples, proposed at St. John's CoB^c 
from 1830 to 1846. With an Appendix on the General Equa- 
tion of the Second Degree. By T. Gaskm, M. A. 8vo. I2j. 
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ALDOUS (J. C. P.) The Shrewsbury Trigonometry. 
A Step to the Study of a more complete treatise. By 
J. C. P. Aldous, Jesus Collie, Cambridge, Senior Ma- 
thematical Master of Shrewsbury SchooL 25; 

HUDSON (T. P.) Elementary Trigonometry. With 

a Collection of Examples. By T. P. Hudson, M. A., Fellow 
and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College. 3^. 6^. 

HIND (J.) Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry. With the Nature and Properties of Logarithms 
and Construction and Use of Mathematical Tables. Designed 
for the use of Students in the University. By J. Hind, M, A. 
Fifth edition, i2mo. 6j. 

MOORE (B. T.) An Elementary Treatise on Mensura- 
tion. By B. T. Moore, M. A., Fellow of Pembroke CoU^. 
With numerous Examples. 5^. 



analytical (iSeometrp ann Differential 

Calculus. 

TURNBULL (W. P.) An Introduction to Analytical 
Plane Geometry. By W. P. Tumbull, M. A. Fellow of 
Trinity College. 8vo. I2J. 

O'BRIEN (M.) Treatise on Plane Co*ordina.te Geome- 
try. Or the Application of the method of Co-ordinates to 
the solutions of problems in Plane Geometry. By M, O'Brien, 
M.A. 8vo. 9J. 

VYVYAN (T. G.) Elementary Analytical Geometry 

for Schools and Beginners. By T. G. Vyvyan, Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, and Mathematical Master of 
Charterhouse. Second edition^ revised. Crown 8vo. Js, 6d, 
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WALTON (VV.) Problems in illustration of the Principles 
of Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. By W.Walton, M. A. 8vo. i6s* 

WHITWORTH (W. A.) Trilinear Coordinates, and 

other methods of Modem Analytical Geometry of Two Di- 
mensions. An £lementary Treatise. By W. Allen Whit- 
worth, M. A., Professor of Mathematics m Queen's College, 
Liverpool, and late Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
8vo. i6f. 

ALDIS (W. S.) An Elementary Treatise on Solid 

Geometry. Revised, By W. S. Aldis, M.A. Secofid edition, 
revised* 8vo. &f. 

GREGORY (D. F.) A Treatise on the Application of 

Analysis to Solid Geometry. By D. F. Gregory, M. A., and 
W. Walton, M. A. Second edition, 8vo. I2j. 

PELL (M. B.) Geometrical Illustrations of the Diffe- 
rential Calcidus. By M. B. Pell. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

O'BRIEN (M.) Elementary Treatise on the Diffe- 
rential Calculus, in which the method of Limits is exclusively 
made use of. By M. O'Brien, M. A. 8vo. lor. 6d, 

BESANT (W. H.) Notes on Roulettes and Glissettes. 

By W. H. Besant, M. A. 8vo. 3j. 6d, 

a^ecbanic^ ann Jisatural IPbilosopt)^. 

EARNSHAW (S.) Treatise on Statics : Containing 
the Theory of the Equilibrium of Forces, and numerous 
Examples illustrative of the General Principles of the 
Science. By S. Eanishaw, M.A. Fourth edition, 8vo. \os. 6d, 

WHEWELL (Dr.) Mechanical Euclid. Containing the 

Elements of Mechanics and Hydrostatics. By the late W. 
Whewell, D. D. Fifth edition, ^s. 

FENWICK (S.) The Mechanics of Construction ; in- 
cluding the Theories of the Strength of Materials, Roofs, 
Arches, and Suspension Bridges. With numerous Examples. 
By Stephen Fenwick, F. R. A. S., of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 8vo. 12s, 

GARNETT (W.) A Treatise on Elementary Dynamics 

for the use of Colleges and Schools. By William Garnett, B. A. 
(late Whitworth Scholar), Fellow of St. John's College, and 
Demonstrator of Physics in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

GOODWIN (Bp.) Elementary Statics. By H. Good- 
win, D.D.,Bp. of Carlisle. Fcap. 8vo, New edition, 3 j. cloth. 
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GOODWIN (Bp.) Elementary Dynamics. By H. Good- 
win, DD., Bishop of Carlisle. Fcap. 8vo. second ediiion. 3^. doth. 

WALTON (W.) Elementary Problems in Statics and 

Dynamics. Designed for Candidates for Honours, first three 
days. By W. Walton, M. A. 8vo. lor. (id. 

POTTER (R.) An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. 
For the use of Junior University Students. By Richard 
Potter, A. M., F. C. P. S., late Fellow of Queens' College, 
Cambridge. Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy 
in University College, London. Fourth editiotty revised, &. 6</. 

Elementary Hydrostatics Adapted for both Junior 

University readers and Students of Practical Engineering. By 
R. Potter, M. A. ^s, 6d. 

BESANT (W. H.) Elementary Hydrostatics. By W. 
H. Besant, M. A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Fcap. 
8vo. SixiA edition, 4J. 

A Treatise on Hydromechanics. By W. H. Besant, 

M. A 8vo. A'ew edition in the press, 

GRIFFIN (W. N.) Solutions of Examples on the Dyna- 
mics of a Rigid Body. By W. N. Griffin, M. A 8vo. dr. 6d» 

LUNNQ.R.) Of Motion. An Elementary Treatise. By 
J. R. Lunn, M. A., late Fellow of St. John's, Camh. 8vo. *js. 6d, 

BESANT (W. H.) A Treatise on the Dynamics of a 

Particle. Preparing, 
ALDIS (W. S.) Geometrical Optics. By W. S. Aldis, 

M. A, Trinity College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. 3J. (>d, 

A Chapter on Fresnel's Theory of Double Re- 
fraction. By W. S. Aldis, M. A 8vo. 2s, 

POTTER (R.) An Elementary Treatise on Optics. 

Part I. Containing all the requisite Propositions carried to 
first Approximations ; with the construction of optical instru- 
ments. For the use of Junior University Students. By 
Richard Potter, AM., F.C. P. S., late Fellow of Queens' 
College, Cambridge. Third edition^ revised. Qx. 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Optics. Part II. 

Containing the higher Propositions with their application to 
the more perfect forms of Instruments. By Richard Potter, 
AM., F.C. P. S. I2s.6d, 

Physical Optics ; or, the Nature and Properties 

of Light. A Descriptive and Experimental Treatise. By 
Richard Potter, A M., F. C .P. S. dr. (>d. 
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POTTER (R.) Physical Optics. Part II. The Corpus- 
cular Theory of Light discussed Mathematically. By Richard 
Potter, M. A. ^s, 6d. 

HOPKINS (W. B.) Figures Illustrative of Geometri- 
cal Optics. From Schelbach. By W. B. Hopkins, B. D. 
Folio. Plates, los, 6d, 

MAIN (P. T.) The First Three Sections of Newton's 

Principia, with an Appendix; and the Ninth and Eleventh 
Sections. By John H. Evans, M. A, The Fifth edition^ 
edited by P. T. Main, M. A. 4J. 

An Introduction to Plane Astronomy. For the 

use of Colleges and Schools. By P. T. Main, M. A., Fellow 
of St, John's College. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4f. 

MAIN (R.) Practical and Spherical Astronomy. For 

the Use chiefly of Students in the Universities. By R. Main, 
M.A., F.R.S., Radcliffe Observer at Oxford. 8vo. 14J. 

Briinnow's Spherical Astronomy. Part I. Includ- 
ing the Chapters on Parallax, Refraction, Aberration, Preces- 
sion, and Nutation. Translated by R. Main, M. A., F. R. S., 
Radcliffe Observer at Oxford. 8vo. 8j. 6^. 

GOODWIN (Bp.) Elementary Chapters on Astro- 
nomy, from the "Astronomic Physique" of Biot. By Harvey 
Goodwin, D. D., Bishop of Carlisle. 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

Elementary Course of Mathematics. Designed 

principally for Students of the University of Cambridge. By 
Harvey Goodwin, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. Sixth 
edition^ revised and enlarged by P. T. Main, M. A., Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. 8vo. i6j. 

Problems and Examples, adapted to the " Ele- 
mentary Course of Mathematics." By Harvey Goodwin, 
D.D. With an Appendix, containing the Questions proposed 
during the first three days of the Senate-House Examination, 
by T. G. Vyvyan, M. A. Third edition, 8vo. 5j, 

Solutions of Goodwin's Collection of Problems 

and Examples. By W. W. Hutt, M. A., late Fellow of Gon- 
ville and Caius College. Third edition^ revised and enlarged. 
By T, G. Vyvyan, M, A. 8vo. 9J, 

SMALLEY (G. R.) A Compendium of Facts and For- 
mulae in Pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. By G. R. 
Smalley, F.R.A. S., of St. John's Coll., Cam. Fcap. 8VO.3J. 6d, 
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TAYLOR (John). A Collection of Elementary 

Examples in Pare Mathematics, arranged in Examination 
Papers ; for the use of Students for the Military and Civil Service 
Examinations. By John Taylor, late Military Tutor, Wool- 
wich Common. 8vo. 7.<". 6^. 

FILIPOWSKI (H. E.) A Table of Anti-Logarithms. 

Containing, to seven places of decimals, natural numbers 
answering to all logarithms from 'Ooooi to '99999, and an im- 
proved table of Gauss* Logarithms, by which may be found the 
Logarithm of the sum or difference of two quantities. With Ap- 
pendix, containing a Table of Annuities for 3 joint lives at 3 
percent. By H. E. Filipowski. Third edition. 8vo. 15J. 

BYRNE (O.) A system of Arithmetical and Mathe- 
matical Calculations, in which a new basis of notation is 
employed, and many processes, such as involution and evolu- 
tion, become much simplified. Invented by Oliver Byrne. 

Dual Arithmetic ; or, the Calculus of Concrete Quan- 
tities, KLnown and Unknown, Exponential and Transcendental, 
including Angular Magnitudes. With Analysis. PartLSvo. 14;. 

In it will be found a method of obtaining the logarithm of 
any number in a few minutes by direct calculation ; a method 
of solving equations, which involve exponential, logarithmic 
and circular functions, &c. &c. 

Dual Arithmetic. Part II. The Descending Branch, 

completing the Science, and containing the Theory ofthe Appli- 
cation of both Branches. 8vo. los, 6d, 

Dual Tables (Ascending and Descending Branches). 

Comprising Dual Numbers, Dual Logarithms, and Conunon 
Numbers ; Tables of Trigonometrical Values, Angular Magni- 
tudes, and Functions, with their Dual Logarithms. 4to. 2ls. 

ELLIS (Leslie). The Mathematical and other 

Writings of Robert Leslie Ellis, M. A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited by William Walton, 
M. A., Trinity College, with a Biographical Memoir by Har- 
vey Goodwin, D. D., Bishop of Carusle. 8vo. idr. 



CHALLIS (Prof.) Notes on the Principles of Pure 

a id Applied Calculation, and Applications to the Theories of 
Physical Forces. By Rev. J. Challis, M. A., F. R. S., &c. , Plumian 
Professor of Astronomy, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. i$s, 

The Mathematical Principle of Physics. An 

Essay. By the Rev. James Challis, M.A., F.R.S. Demy 
8vo. $s. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
URN (R.) Rome and the Campagna. An Historical 

and Topographical Description of the Site, Buildings, and 
Neighbourhood of Ancient Rome. By Robert Bum, 
M. A., late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With Eighty-five fine Engravings by Jewitt, and Twenty-five 
Maps and Plans. Handsomely bound in cloth. 4to. 3/. 3^. 

DYER (T. H.) The History of the Kings of Rome. 

By Dr. T. H. Dyer, Author of the " History of the City of 
Rome;" "Pompeii: its History, Antiquities," &c., wim a 
Prefatory Dissertation on the Sources and Evidence of Early 
Roman History. 8vo. I dr. 

** It will mark, or help to mark, an era in the history of the 
subject to which it is devoted. It is one of the most decided as 
well as one of the ablest results of the reaction which is now in 
progress against the influence of Niebuhr." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

A Plea for Livy, throwing a new light on some 

passages of the first Book, and rectifying the German doctrine 
of the imperative mood. 8vo. is. 

Roma Regalis, or the Newest Phase of an Old 

Story. 8vo. 2s. (yd. 

An examination of the views and arguments respecting Regal 
Rome, put forth by Professor Seeley in a recent edition of 
**Livy,**^BookI. 

The History of Pompeii j its Buildings and An- 
tiquities. An account of the city, with a full description of the 
remains and the recent excavations, and also an Itinerary for 
visitors. Edited by T. H. Dyer, LL.D. Illustrated with 
nearly Three Hundred Wood Engravings, a large Map, and a 
Plan of the Forum. Third edition^ brought down to 1873. 
2 vols, post 8vo. \In the press. 

Ancient Athens: Its History, Topography, and 

Remains. By Thomas Henry Dyer, LL. D. , Author of " The 
History of the Kmgs of Rome." Super-royal 8vo. cloth, i/. jj. 
This work gives the result of the excavations to the present 
time, and of a recent careful examination of the localities by the 
Author. It is illustrated with plans, and wood engravings taken 
from photographs. 
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LONG (G.) The Decline of the Roman Republic. 8vo. 

Vol. I. From the Destruction of Carthage to the End of the 
Jugurthine War, 14J. 

Vol. II. To the Death of Sertoritis. 14J. 

Vol. III. Including the third Mithridatic War, the Catiline 
Conspiracy, and the Consulship of C. Julius Caesar. 14J. 

Vol. IV. History ol Caesar's Gallic Campaigns and of the 
contemporaneous events in Rome. 14;. 

Vol. V. Concluding the work. 14J. 

**If any one can guide us through the almost inextricable 
mazes of this labyrinth, it is he. As a chronicler, he possesses 
all the requisite knowledge, and what is nearly, if not quite as 
important, the necessary caution. He never attempts to explain 
that which is hopelessly corrupt or obscure : he does not con- 
found twilight with daylight ; he warns the reader repeatedly 
that he is standing on shaking ground ; he has no framework of 
theory into which he presses his facts." — Saturday Review, 

PEARSON (C. H.) A History of England during the 

Early and Middle Ages. By C. H. Pearson, M. A., Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford, and Lecturer in History at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Second edition^ revised and enlarged, 
8vo. Vol. I. to the Death of Cceur de Lion. i6j. Vol. II. 
to the Death of Edward I. 14J. 



Historical Maps of England. By C. H. Pearson. 

Folio. Second edition^ revised* 31J. 6d, 

An Atlas containing Five Maps of England at diiferent 
periods during the Early and Middle Ages. 

BOWES (A.) A Practical Synopsis of English History ; 

or, A General Summary of Dates and Events for the use of 
Schools, Families, and Candidates for Public Examinations. 
By Arthur Bowes. Fourth edition, 8vo, 2s, 

BEALE (D.) Student's Text-Book of English and 

General History, from b. c. ico to the Present Time, with 
Genealogical and Literary Tables, and Sketch of the English 
Constitution. By D. Beale. Crown 8vo. 2s» 6d, 

STRICKLAND (AGNES). The Lives of the Queens of 

England ; from the Norman Conquest to the Reign of Queen 
Anne. By Agnes Strickland. Abridged by the Author for 
the use of Schools and Families. Post 8vo. Cloth. 6s, 6d, 
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HUGHES (A. W.) Outlines of Indian History : com- 
prising the Hindu, Mahomedan, and Christian Periods (down to 
the Resignation of Sir J. Lawrence). With Maps, Statistical 
Appendices, and numerous Examination Questions. Adapted 
specially for Schools and Students. By A. W. Hughes, Bom. 
Uncov. Civil Service, and Gray's Inn. Small post 8vo. 3J. (xi, 

HELPS (SIR A.) The Life of Hernando Cortez, and 
the Conquest of Mexico. Dedicated to Thomas Carlyle. 2 
vols, crown 8vo. 15^. 

The Life of Christopher Columbus, the Discoverer 

of America. Fourth edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Life of Pizarro. With Some Account of his 

Associates in the Conquest of Peru. Second edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

The Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies. 



Third edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

TYTLER (PROF.) The Elements of General History. 

New edition. Revised and brought down to the present time. 
Small post 8vo. y. 6d. 

ATLASES. An Atlas of Classical Geography ; Twenty- 
four Maps by W. Hughes and George Long, M. A New 
edition, with coloured outlines. Imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

This Atlas has been constructed from the best authorities by 
Mr. W. Hughes, under the careful supervision of Mr. Long. 
The publishers believe that by this combination they have 
secured the most correct Atlas of Ancient Geography that has 
yet been produced. 

A Grammar School Atlas of Classical Geography. 

Containing Ten Maps selected from the above. Imperial 
8vo. New edition. \s. 

Contents : — The Provinces of the Roman Empire. Gallia. 
Italia. Graecia (including Epirus and Thessalia, with part of 
Macedonia). The Coasts and Islands of the Aegaean Sea. 
Asia Minor, and the Northern part of Syria. Palaestina, with 
part of Syria, Ass3nria, and the Adjacent Countries. Sicilia ; 
and a Plan of Rome. 

First Classical Maps. By the Rev. J. Tate, M.A. 

Third edition. Imperial 8vo. *js. 6d. 

Standard Library Atlas of Classical Geography. 

Twenty-two large Coloured Maps according to the latest authori- 
ties. With a complete Index (accentuated), giving the latitude 
and longitude of every place named in the Maps. Imperial 8vo. 
7j. 6d, 
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RICHARDSON (Dr.) New Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language. Combining Explanation with Etymo- 
logy, and copiously illustrated by Quotations from the best 
Authorities. New edition^ with a Supplement containing addi- 
tional words and further Illustrations. The Words, with 
those of the same family, are traced to their origin. The Ex- 
planations are deduced from the primitive meaning through 
the various usages. The Quotations are arranged chrono- 
logically, from the earliest period to the present time. In 
2 vols. 4to. £^ 14J. 6d, ; half-bound in russia, £$ i$s, 6d. ; 
in russia, £6 12s, The Supplement separately, 4to. 12s. 

An 8vo. Edition, without the Quotations, i$s, ; half-russia, 
2ar. ; russia, 24s. 

ADAMS (Dr.) The Elements of the English Language. 

By Ernest Adams, Ph. D. Thirteenth edition. Post 8vo. 4J. dd. 

KEY (Prof.) Philological Essays. By T. Hewitt 

Key, Professor of Comparative Grammar in University College, 
London, 8vo. ioj. (id. 

Language, its Origin and Development. By T. 



Hewitt Key, Professor of Comparative Grammar in University 
College. 8vo. 14J. 

This work is founded on the Course of Lectures on Compa- 
rative Grammar delivered during the last twenty years in Uni- 
versity College. The evidence being drawn chiefly from two of 
the most familiar members of the Indo-European family, 
Latin and Greek, especially the fonner, as that to which the 
writer's hours of study, for half a century, have been almost 
wholly devoted. 

DONALDSON (J. W.) Vaixonianus. A Critical and 

Historical Introduction to the Ethnography of Ancient Italy and 
to the Philological Study of the Latin Language. Third edition^ 
revised and considerably enlarged. By J. W. Donaldson, D. D. 
8vo. i6j. 

SMITH (Archdn.) Synonyms and Antonyms of the 

English Language. Collected and Contrasted by the Ven. 

C. J. Smith, M. A. Second edition. Post 8vo. 5 J. 

Synonyms Discriminated. Showing the accurate 

signification of words of similar meaning. By the Ven. C. J. 
Smith. Demy 8vo. 16^. 

PHILLIPS (Dr.) A Syriac Grammar. By G. Phillips. 

D. D., President of Queens* College. Third edition^ raised 
and enlarged, 8yo. *js, 6d, 
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BEAMONT (W. J.) A Concise Grammar of the Arabic 

Language. By the Rev. W. J. Beamont, M. A. Revised by 
Sheikh Ali Nady el Barrany, one of the Sheikhs of the El 
Azhar Mosque in Cairo. i2mo. 7j. 

WEBSTER. A Dictionary of the English Language. 

By Dr. Webster. Re-edited by N. Porter and C. A. Goodrich. 
The Etymological portion being by Dr. C F. Mahn, of Berlin. 
With Appendix and Illustrations complete in one volume. 
£1 1 1 J. od* 

Besides the meaning and derivation of all words in ordinary 
use, this volume will be found to contain in greater fulness than 
any other Dictionary of the English Language hitherto published, 
scientific and technical terms, accompanied in many instances by 
expUmatory woodcuts and an appendix giving supplementary 
lists, explanations, and 70 pages 01 elaborate diagrams and illus- 
trations. In its unabridged form as above, it supplies at a 
moderate price as complete a literary and scientific reference 
book as could be obtained in the compass of a single volume. 

**For the student of English etymologically Wedgwood, Ed. 
Muller, and Mahn's Webster are the best dictionaries. While 
to the general student Mahn*s Webster and Craig's * Universal 
Dictionary * are most useful." — Atherusum, 

"The best practical English Dictionary extant." 
— Quarterly Review, 



s 
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CRIVENER (Dr.) Novum Testamentum Graecum, 

Textus Stephanici, 1550. Accedunt variae lectiones edi- 
tionum Bezse, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfii, et Tre- 
gellesii. Curante F. H. Scrivener, A. M., X.L. D. i6mo. 

An Edition tvithwide Margin for Notes* 7 J. dd. 

This Edition embodies all the readings of Tregelles and of 
Tischendorf s Eighth or Latest Edition. 

- Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis. Edited, with Pro- 
legomena, Notes, and Facsimiles, by F, H. Scrivener, M. A. 
4to. 26^. 

- A Full Collation of the Codex Sinaiticus, with 

the Received Text of the New Testament ; to which is prefixed 
a Critical Introduction. By F. H. Scrivener, M. A. Second 
edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

" Mr. Scrivener has now placed the results of Tischendorf 's 
discovery within reach of all in a charming little volume, 
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which ought to form a companion to the Greek Testament in the 
library of every Biblical student." — Reader, 

SCRIVENER (Dr.) An Exact Transcript of the 

Codex Augiensis, Graeco-Latina Manuscript in Uncial Letters 
of St. Paul's Epistles, preserved in the Library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. To which is added a Full Collation of Fifty 
Manuscripts containing various portions of the Greek New Tes- 
tament deposited in English Libraries : with a full Critical In- 
troduction. By F. H. Scrivener, M. A. Royal 8vo. 26s, 

The Critical Introduction is issued separately, price $s, 
A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New 

Testament. With Forty Facsimiles from Ancient Manu- 
scripts. Containing also an account of the Egyptian versions, 
contributed by Canon Lightfoot, D.D. For the use of Biblical 
Students. By F. H. Scrivener, M. A., LL. D. Prebendary of 
Exeter. 8vo. New edition, idf. 



Six Lectures on the Text of the New Testament, 

and the MSS. which contain it, chiefly addressed to those who 
do not read Greek. By Rev. F. H. Scrivener. With fac- 
similes from MSS. Crown 8vo. 6^. 

ALFORD (Dean). Greek Testament. See p. 9. 
BARRETT (A. C.) Companion to the Greek Testament. 

For the use of Theological Students and the Upper Forms in 
Schools. By A. C. Barrett, M. A., Caius College; Author 
of * * A Treatise on Mechanics and Hydrostatics. " 7%ird edition, 
enlarged and improved, Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

This volume will be found useful for all classes of Students 
who require a clear epitome of Biblical knowledge. It gives in 
a condensed form a large amount of information on the Text, 
Language, Geography, and Archaeology ; it discusses the alleged 
contradictions of the New Testament and the disputed quotations 
from the Old, and contains introductions to the separate books. 
It may be used by all intelligent students of the sacred volume ; 
and has been found of great value to the students of Training 
Colleges in preparing for their examinations. 

SCHOLEFIELD (J.) Hints for Improvement in the 

Authorized Version of the New Testament By the late J. 
Scholefield, M. A. Fourth edition. Fcap. 8vo, 4J. 
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TERTULLIAN. Liber Apologeticus. The Apology of 

Tertullian. With English Notes and a Preface, intended as an 
introduction to the Study of Patristical and Ecclesiastical 
Latinitv. By H. A. Woodham, LL. D. Second edition, 
8vo. is, 6d, 

PEROWNE (Canon). The Book of Psalms ; a New 

Translation, with Introductions and Notes, Critical and Expla- 
natory. By the Rev. J. J. Stewart Perowne, B. D., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Canon Residentiary of Llandaff. 
8vo. Vol. I. TAird ediHon, iSs. Vol. II. 7'Aird edition, 
16s, 

The Book of Psalms. Abridged Edition for Schools. 



Crown 8vo. lor. 6d, 

WELCHMAN (Archdn.) The Thirty-Nine Articles 

of the Church of England. Illustrated with Notes, and con- 
firmed by Texts of the Holy Scripture, and Testimonies of 
the Primitive Fathers, together with References to the Passages 
in several Authors, which more largely explain the Doctrine 
contained in the said Articles. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Welchman. JVew edition, Fcap. 8vo. 2s, Interleaved for 
Students. 3^. 

PEARSON (Bishop). On the Creed. Carefully printed 

from an Early Edition. With Analysis and Index. Edited by 
E. Walford, M. A. Post 8vo. 5^. 

HUMPHRY (W. G.) An Historical and Explanatory 

Treatise on the Book of Common Prayer. By W. G. 
Humphry, B. D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Prebendary of St. Paul's, and Vicar of St. Martin's-in-the- 
Fields, Westminster. Fifth edition, revised and enlarged. Small 
post 8vo. 4J. (id, 

The New Table of Lessons Explained, with the 

Table of Lessons and a Tabular Comparison of the Old and 
New Proper Lessons for Sundays and Holy-days. By W. G. 
Humphry, B.D., Fcap. \s, 6d, 

DENTON (W.) A Commentary on the Gospels for the 

Sundays and other Holy Days of the Christian Year. By the 
Rev. W. Denton, A. M., Worcester College, Oxford, and 
Incumbent of St. Bartholomew's, Cripplegate. New edition, 
3 vols. 8vo. 5V' 

Vol. I.— Advent to Easter, i&r. 

Vol. II. — Easter to the Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity, i&r. 

Vol. III. — Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity to Advent; and 
Holy Days. i8j. 
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DENTON (W.) Commentary on the Epistles for the 

Sundays and other Holy Days of the Christian Year. By the Rev. 
W. Denton, Author of "A Commentary on the Gospels," &c. 

Vol. I.— Advent to Trinity. 8vo. . i8j. 
Vol II.— Trinity and Holy Days. iSs. 

Commentary on the Acts. By the Rev. W. Denton. 



Vol. I. 8vo. i8j. Vol. II. in preparation. 

JEWEL (Bp.) Apology for the Church of England, 
with his famous Epistle on the Council of Trent, and a Memoir. 
32mo. 2s, 

BARRY (Dr.) Notes on the Catechism. For the use 

of Schools. By the Rev. A. Barry, D. D., Principal of King's 
College, London. Second editiorty revised, Fcap. 2s, 

BOYCE (E. J.) Catechetical Hmts and Helps. A 

Manual for Parents and Teachers on giving instruction to Young 
Children in the Catechism of the Church of England. By Rev. 
£. J. Boyce, M. A. Second edition. Fcap. 2s, 

Examination Papers on Religious Instruction. 

Sewed, is, 6d, 

MONSELL (Dr.) The Winton Church Catechist. 

Questions and Answers on the Teaching of the Church Cate- 
chism. By Rev. J. S. B. Monsell, LLnD., Author of " Our 
New Vicar." TAird Edition, Cloth, 3J.; or in Four Parts, 
sewed, price 9^/. each. 

SADLER (M. F.) The Church Teacher's Manual of 

Christian Instruction. Being the Church Catechism Expanded 
and Explained in Question and Answer, for the use of the 
Clergyman, Parent, and Teacher. By the Rev. M. F. Sadler, 
Rector of Honiton. Third edition, 2s, 6d. 

KEMPTHORNE (J.) Brief Words on School Life. 

A Selection from short addresses based on a course of Scripture 
reading in school. By the Rev. J. Kempthome, late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Head Master of Blackheath 
Proprietary School. Fcap. 3J. 6d, 

SHORT EXPLANATION of the Epistles and Gospels 

of the Christian Year, with Questions for Schools. Royal 32mo. 
2s, 6d. ; calf, 4s. 6d, 

BUTLER (Bp.) Analogy of Religion; with Analy- 
tical Introduction and copious Index, by the Rev. Dr. Steere, 
Bishop in Central Africa. Fcap, iVtw edition, 3J. 6d, 
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BUTLER (Bp.) Three Sermons on Human Nature, and 

Dissertation on Virtue. Edited by W. Whewell, D. D. With 
a Preface and a Syllabus of the Work. Fourth and cheaper 
edition, Fcap. 8vo. 2J. 6^. 

WHEWELL (Dr.) Lectures on the History of Moral 

Philosophy in England. By W. Whewell, D.D. Neiv and 
improved edition^ with Additional Lectures. Crown 8vo. 8j. 

•gj* The Additional Lectures sold separately. Crown 8vo. 
Price 3J. (xl, 

Elements of Morality, including Polity. By W. 

Whewell, D. D. Nerjt) edition^ in 8vo. 15J. 

Astronomy and General Physics considered with 



reference to Natural Theology (Bridgewater Treatise). NeTxt 
edition^ with neiu preface, uniform with the Aldine Editions. $s, 

DONALDSON (Dr.) Classical Scholarship and Clas- 
sical Learning considered with especial reference to Com- 
petitive Tests and University Teaching. A Practical Essay 
on Liberal Education. By J. W. Donaldson, D. D. Crown 
8vo. $5, 

The Theatre of the Greeks. New and cheaper 

edition. Post 8vo. 5j. 

STUDENT'S GUIDE TO THE UNIVERSITY OF 

CAMBRIDGE. Revised and corrected in accordance with the 
latest regulations. Third edition, Fcap. 8vo. 6j. 6d, 

This volume is intended to give useful information to parents 
desirous of sending their sons to the University, and to indicate 
the points on which to seek further information from the tutor. 

Suggestions are also given to the younger members of the 
University on expenses and course of reading. 

" Partly with the view of assisting parents, guardians, school- 
masters, and students intending to enter their names at the 
University — ^partly also for the benefit of undergraduates them- 
selves — a very complete, though concise, volume has just been 
issued, which leaves little or nothing to be desired. For lucid 
arrangement, and a rigid adherence to what is positively useful, 
we know of few manuals that could compete with this Student's 
Guide. It reflects no little credit on the University to which it 
supplies an Unpretending, but complete, introduction." — Satur^ 
day Review, 

KENT'S Commentary on International Law, revised 

with Notes and Cases brought down to the present time. 
Edited by J. T. Abdy, LL. D., Barrister-at-Law, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Laws in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. i6j. 
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LEAPINGWELL (G.) A Manual of the Roman Civil 
Law, arranged according to the Syllabus of Dr. Hallifax, 
Designed for the use of Students in the Universities and Inns of 
Court. By G. Leapingwell, LL.D. 8vo. 12s, 

MAYOR (Rev. J. B.) A Guide to the Choice of Clas- 
sical Books. By J. B. Mayor, M. A., Professor of Classical 
Literature at King's College, late Fellow and Tutor of St 
John's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 2j. 



FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ENGLISH CLASS 

BOOKS. 

jForeign Cla00ic0^ 

A carefully edited series for use in schools, with English notes, 
grammatical and explanatory , and renderings of difficult idiomatic 
expressions. Fcap. 8vo. 

CHARLES XII. par Voltaire. Edited by L. Direy. 
Third edition^ revised, 3 j. dd, 

GERMAN BALLADS from Uhland, Goethe, and 

Schiller ; with Introductions, copious and biographical notices. 
Edited by C. L. Bielefeld. 3J. dd, 

AVENTURES DE TELEMAQUE, par Fenelon. Edited 

by C. J. Delille. Second edition^ revised, 4J. dd, 

SELECT FABLES of La Fontaine. Edited by F. Gasc, 

New editiottf revised, 3J. 

PICCIOLA, by X. B. Saintine. Edited by Dr. Dubuc. 

Fourth edition^ revised, 3J. 6^. 

SCHILLERS Wallenstein. Complete Text, comprising 

the Weimar Prologue, Lager, Piccolomini, and Wallenstein's 
Tod. Edited by Dr. A. Buchheim, Professor of German 
in King's College, London. Revised edition, 6s. 6d, Or the 
Lager and Piccolomini, 3J. 6d, Wallenstein's Tod, 3^. 6d, 

Maid of Orleans; with English Notes by Dr. 

Wilhelm Wagner, Editor of Plato, Plautus, &c., and Translator 
of Teuffers " History of Roman Literature." ^s, 6d. 

GOETHE'S HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. With 

Introduction, Notes, and Arguments. By E. Bell, B.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and E. Wolfel. 2s, 6d. 
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BREBNER (W.) Twenty Lessons in French. With 
double vocabulary giving the pronunciation of French words, 
notes, and appendices. By W. Brebner. Post 8yo. 4^. 

CLAPIN (A. C.) French Grammar for Public Schools. 
By the Rev. A. C. Clapin, M. A., St. John's College, 
Cambridge, and B'achelier-^s-lettres of the University of 
France. Fcap. 8vo. Second edition greatly enlarged, 2s, 6d* 
Or in two parts separately. Part I. Accidence, 2s, Part II. 
Syntax, is» 6d, 

GASC (F. E. A.) First French Book; being a New, 

Practical, and Easy Method of Learning the Elements of the 
French Language. Fcap. 8vo. JVew edition, is, 6d, 

Second French Book ; being a Grammar and 

Exercise Book, on a new and practical plan, and intended as a 
sequel to the " First French Book." JYtw edition, Fcap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d, 

Key to First and Second French Books. Fcap. 

8vo. 3j. 6d, 

French Fables, for Beginners, in Prose, with an 

Index of all the Words at the end of the work. New edition, 
i2mo. 2 J. 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. New edition^ revised, 

Fcap. 8vo. y. 

Histoires Amusantes et Instructives ; or. Selec- 
tions of Complete Stories from the best French modem 
authors, who have written for the young. With English 
notes. New edition, Fcap. 8vo. zr. 6d, 

Practical Guide to Modem French Conversa- 
tion : containing : — I. The most current and, useful Phrases in 
Every <lay Talk; II. Everybody's Necessary Questions and 
Answers in Travel-Talk. Fcap. 8vo. 2J. (>d, 

French Poetry for the Young. With English 

Notes, and preceded by a few plain Rules of French Prosody. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2J. 

Materials for French Prose Composition ; or. 

Selections from the best English Prose Writers. With copious 
foot notes, and hints for idiomatic renderings. New edition, 
Fcap. 8vo. 4J. td. Key, 6s, 

Prosateurs Contemporains ; or. Selections in 

Prose chiefly from contemporary French literature. With 
English notes. i2mo. 5^. 
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GASC (F. E. A.) Le Petit Compagnon ; a French Talk- 
Book for Little Children. i6mo. 2J. 6d, 

An Improved Modem Pocket Dictionary of the 

French and English Languages; for the every-day purposes 
of Travellers and Students. Containing more than Five Thou- 
sand modem and current words, senses, and idiomatic phrases 
and renderings, not found in any other dictionary of the two 
languages. A new edition with additions and corrections. 
i6mo. Cloth, 4J. 

Modem French and English Dictionary, with 



upwards of Fifteen Thousand new words, senses, &c, hitherto 
unpublished. Demy 8vo. i$s. 

GOMBERT (A.) The French Drama ; being a Selection 
of the best Tragedies and Comedies of Moli^re, Racine, P. 
Comeille, T. Corneille, and Voltaire. With Arguments in 
English at the head of each scene, and notes, critical and 
Explanatory, by A. Gombert. Sold separately at is, each. 

Contents. 



*Le Misanthrope, 

*L'Avare. 

*Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 

*Le Tartuffe. 

Le Malade Imaginaire. 

Les Femmes Savantes. 

Les Fourberies de Scapin. 

Racine 

La Thebaide, ou les Fr^res 

Ennemis. 
Alexandre le Grand. 
Andiomaque. 
Les Plaideurs. 
Britannicus. 
Berenice. 



MOLIERE : 

Les Precieuses Ridicules. 
L'Ecole des Femmes. 
L'Ecole des Maris. 
Le Medecin malgre Lui. 
M. de Pourceaugnac. 
Amphitryon. 



Bajazet. 
Mithridate. 
Iphigenie. 
Phedre. 
Esther. 
♦Athalie. (/« the press,) 



LeCid. 
Cinna. 



P. Corneille: 

Horace. Polyeucte. 

Pompee. 

T. Corneille : 
Ariane. 



Voltaire 



Brutus. 
Alzire. 
Le Fanatisme. 



Zaire. 
Orestes. 



Merope. 

La Mort de Cesar. 

Semiramis. 



* New Editions of those marked with an asterisk have lately been issued, 
carefully revised by the Rev. W. Holmes and M. Case Fcap. 8vo. Neaily 
bound in cloth. z«. each. Others will follow. 
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LE NOUVEAU TRESOR : or, French Student's Com- 

panion ; designed to facilitate the Translation of English into 
French at Sight. By M. E. S. Sixteenth edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

Contents : — Grammatical Introduction, 100 Lessons, Voca- 
bulary. Conversational Sentences, Alphabetical Arrangement 
of the Verbs. General Table of Reference. 

See also " Foreign Classics," p. 96. 



(German €\m% TBoofes* 

BUCHHEIM (Dr. A.) Materials for German Prose 
Composition ; consisting of Selections from Modem 
English writers, with grammatical notes, idiomatic ren- 
derings of difficult passages, and a general introduction. By 
Dr. Buchheim, Professor of German Language and Literature 
in King's College, and Examiner in German to the London 
University. Third edition, revised, Fcap. 4J. ()d. 

In this edition the notes in Part L have been entirely revised 
and increased in accordance with the suggestions of experienced 
teachers. 

CLAPIN (A. C.) A German Grammar for Public 

Schools. By the Rev. A. C. Clapin, Compiler of a French 
Grammar for Public Schools, assisted by F. HoU-Miiller, Assis- 
tant Master at the Bruton Grammar SchooL Fcap. 25, 6d, 

KOTZEBUE. Der Gefangene (the Prisoner). Edited, 

with English Notes Explanatory and Grammatical, by Dr. W, 
Stromberg. The first of a selection of German Plays, suitable 
for reading or acting, is, 

3"^ also "Foreign Classics," p. 96. 
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ADAMS (Dr. E.) The Elements of the English 
Language. By Ernest Adams, Ph. D. Thirieenih edition. 
Post 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

The Rudiments of English Grammar and Analysis. 

New edition^ enlarged, Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

MASON (C. p.) First Notions of Grammar for Young 

Learners. By C. P. Mason, B. A., Fellow of University 
College, London. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 8^. 



— First Steps in English Grammar, for Junior Classes. 

Demy i8mo. New edition^ enlarged, is, 

— Outlines of English Grammar for the use of Junior 

Classes. Cloth, is. 6d, 

— English Grammar : including the Principles of Gram- 
matical Analysis. Nineteenth edition^ with a new Etymological 
Appendix. Post 8vo. 3J, (id, 

— The Analysis of Sentences applied to Latin. Post 

8vo. 2s, 6d, 

— Analytical Latin Exercises : Accidence and Simple 

Sentences, Composition and Derivation of Words, and Com- 
pound Sentences. Post 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

— The First Two Books of Euclid explained to Begin- 
ners. Second edition, Fcap 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Edited for Middle- Class Examinations, 

With notes on the Analysis and Parsing, and explanatory 

remarks. 

— Milton's Paradise Lost, Book L With a Life of 

Milton. Third edition. Post 8vo. 2s, 



- Milton's Paradise Lost. Book II. With a Life of 

the Poet. Second edition. Post 8vo. 2s, 

- Milton's Paradise Lost Book III. With a Lif« 

of Milton. Post 8vo. 2s, 

- Goldsmith's Deserted Village. With a Short Life 

of the Poet. Post 8vo. is, 6d, 
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MASON (C. P.) Cowper's Task. Book II. With an 
Outline of the Poet*s Life. Post 8vo. as. 



- Thomson's " Spring." With a short Life. Post 8vo. 

25, 

-Thomson's "Winter." With short Life. PostSvo. 2s. 



MENET (J.) Practical Hints on Teaching. Containing 

Advice as to Organization, Discipline, Instruction, and Prac- 
tical Management. By the Rev. John Menet, M. A. Perpetual 
Curate of Hockerill, and late Chaplain of the Hockerill Train- 
ing Institution. Fourth edition. Containing in addition Plans 
of Schools which have been thoroughly tested, and are now being 
adopted in various localities. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s, 6d, ; 
paper cover, 2s, 

TEST LESSONS IN DICTATION, for the First 

Class of Elementary Schools. This work consists of a series 
of extracts, carefully selected with reference to the wants of the 
more advanced pupils; they have been used successfully in 
many Elementary Schools. The book is supplementary to the 
exercises given in the "Practical Hints on Teaching." Paper 
cover, is, 6d, 

SKEAT (W. W.) Questions for Examinations in English 

Literature ; with a Preface containing brief hints on the 
study of English. Arranged by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, late 
Fellow of Christ's College. 2J. (>d. 

This volume will be found usefid in preparing for the various 
public examinations, in the universities, or for government 
appointments. 

DELAMOTTE (P. H.) Drawing Copies. By P. H. 

Delamotte, Professor of Drawing in Kingj*s College and School, 
London. Containing 48 outline and 48 snaded plates. Oblong 
8vo. 12s, ; sold also in parts at is, each. 

This volume contains forty-eight outline and forty-eight 
shaded plates of architecture, trees, figures, fragments, land- 
scapes, boats, and sea-pieces. Drawn on stone by Professor 
Delamotte. 

POETRY for the School Room. New edition. Fcap. 
8vo. is, 6d, 

GATTY (MRS.) Select Parables from Nature, for Use 
in Schools. By Mrs. Alfred Gatty. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, is. 
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SCHOOL RECORD for Young Ladies' Schools; a 

useful form of Register of Studies and Conduct. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOK j a Practical Geo- 
graphy, calculated to facilitate the study of that useful science, by 

a constant reference to the Blank Maps. By M. E . . . S 

i2mo. 2S, 

II. The Blank Maps done up separately.' 4to. 2s, 
coloured. 

JOHNS (C. A.) A First Book of Geography. By the 
Rev. C. A. Johns, B.A., F.L.S., Author of '* Botanical Ram- 
bles," "Flowers of the Field," &c. Illustrated. i2mo. 2j. 6^. 

LOUDON (Mrs.) Illustrated Natural History. New 
edition. Revised by W. S. Dallas, F. L. S. With nearly 500 
Engravings, *js, 

Handbook of Botany. Newly Edited and greatly 

enlarged by David Wooster. Fcap. 2j. 6d, 

HAYWARD. The Botanist's Pocket-Book, containing 
in a tabulated form, the Chief Characteristics of British Plants, 
with the botanical names, soil or situation, colour, growth, 
and time of flowering of every plant, arranged under its own 
order ; with a Copious Index. By W. R. Hay ward. Crown 
8vo. Cloth limp, 41. (xi, 

STOCKHARDT. Experimental Chen^istry, founded on 

the Work of Dr. Julius Adolph Stockhardt. A hand-book 
for the study of the science by simple experiments. By C. W. 
Heaton, Professor of Chemistry in the Medical School of 
Charing Cross Hospital. Post 8vo. 5j. 

BONNEY (T. G.) Cambridgeshire Geology. A Sketch 
for the use of Students. By T. G. Bonney, F.G.S., &c.. Tutor 
and Lecturer in Natural Science, St. John's Coll. Cambridge 
8vo. 3J. 

FOSTER (B. W.) Double Entry Elucidated. By B. 
W. Foster. Seventh edition, dto. Sj*. 6d, 

CRELLIN (P.) A New Manual of Book-keeping, com- 
bining the Theory and Practice, with Specimens of a set 
of Books. By Phillip Crellin, Accountant. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

This volume will be found suitable for merchants and all 
classes of traders : besides giving the method of double entry, 
it exhibits a system which combines the results of double entry 
without the labour M'hich it involves. 
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PICTURE SCHOOL BOOKS. Written in simple language, and 
with numerous illustrations. Royal i6mo. 

SCHOOL PRIMER. 6d. 

SCHOOL READER. By J. Tilleard, Hon. Member of and 
Examiner to the College of Preceptors. Numerous Illustrations. \s. 

POETRY BOOK FOR SCHOOLS, u. 

THE LIFE OF JOSEPH, is. 

THE SCRIPTURE PARABLES. By the Rev. J. E. 
Clarke, is. 

THE SCRIPTURE MIRACLES. By the Rev. J. E. 
Clarke, is. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. By the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. IS. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By the Rev. J. 
G. Wood, M.A. I J. 

THE STORY OF BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS. IS. 

THE LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. By 
Sarah Crompton. is. 

THE LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER. By Sarah Cromp- 
ton. IS. 

GRANT. Course of Instruction for the Young, by the late Horace 
Grant. 

Arithmetic for Young Children. A Series of Exercises ex- 
emplifying the manner in which Arithmetic should be taught to Young 
Children, is. 6d, 

Arithmetic. Second Stage. For Schools and Families, 
exemplifying the mode in which Children may be led to discover the main 
principles of Figurative and Mental Arithmetic. i8mo. 3^. 

Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses, and providing 
instruction and amusement tor Children who are too young to learn to read 
and write. z8mo. is. 

Geography for Young Children. With Illustrations for 
Elementary Plan Drawing. i8mo. 2s. 

These are not class-books, but are especially adapted for use by teachers 
who wish to create habits of observation in their pupils and to teach them 
to think. 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. In Eight Parts. Limp 
Cloth. 8</. each ; or extra binding, is. each. 

Part I. contains simple stories told in monosyllables of not more than four 
letters, which are at the same time sufficiently interesting to preserve the 
attention of a child. Part II. exercises the pupil by a similar method in 
slightly longer ^ easy words ; and the remaining parts consist of stories 
graduated in difficulty, until the learner is taught to read with ordinary 
facility. 
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For Schools and Parochial Libraries. 

The popularity which the Series of Reading-Books, known as 
*' Books for Young Readers,** has attained is a sufficient proof that 
teachers and pupils alike approve of the use of interesting stories 
with a simple plot in place of the dry combinations of letters and 
syllables, making no impression on the mind, of which elementary 
reading-books generally consist. There is also practical testimony 
to the fact that children acquire the power of reading much more 
rapidly when the process involves something more than the mere 
mechanical exercise of the faculties of sight and memory. 

The publishers have therefore thought it advisable to extend the 
application of this principle to books adapted for more advanced 
readers ; and to issue for general use in schools a series of popular 
works which they venture to think will in practice be found more 
adapted for the end in view than the collections of miscellaneous 
and often uninteresting extracts which are generally made to serve 
the purpose. 

These volumes will be printed in legible type, and strongly bound 
in cloth, and will be sold at u. or is, 6d, each, post 8vo. 

' The first of the series, viz. Captain Marry at's MASTERMAN 
READY, which was written expressly for young people, is now 
ready, condensed, price is, 6d, ; also, 

Mrs. Gatty's PARABLES FROM NATURE (selected), 
foolscap, 8vo., price is. 

The following are in preparation : — 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

OUR VILLAGE. By Miss Mitford (selections). 
GRIMM*S GERMAN TALES. „ 

ANDERSEN'S DANISH TALES. 
FRIENDS IN FUR AND FEATHERS. 



CHISWICK PRESS :— PRINTED bV WHITTINCHAM AND W'lLKINS, 
TOOKS COURT, CHANCBKV LANS. 



